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FOR A BOY SCOUT’S CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS FOR SCOUT MASTERS TOO 


Nothing will make a boy happier than to receive at Christmas gifts which will increase 
his enjoyment of the Scout program. Below are suggestions sure to prove popular. 
Scouts who wish to remember their leaders at this season will find on this page articles 
which will be both useful and pleasing. 











No. 3018. The Scout calendar for 1914 is very handsome. It is wholly different from last year’s and we are 
proud of the improvement. Made by special color process which gives full natural colors; background imitation 
birch bark; in the center, striking drawing of two Scouts; all of the merit badges around the sides, and the Scout 
Oath and Law “carved” in the birch bark. Size 11 x 14 inches on heavy stock. 

A little remembrance which will be appreciated by everyone whether a Scout or not. 


Price 15c. 25 to 100 copies, 10% off. 100 or over, 15% off. 


Special Edition of the 
Handbook 


No. 3008. Any boy or any Scout 
Master will be proud to own a copy 
of the handsome holiday edition of the 
Handbook for Boys. Bound in flex- 
ible red leather, printed on extra 
quality coated paper with gilt edges, 
cover lettered and stamped in_ gold 
with the official badge design. Fron- 
tispiece in full colors by J. C. Leyen- 
decker. Postpaid, $1.10. 


Scouts’ Official Note 
Paper 


So many Scouts have asked Na- 
tional Headquarters to sell them a 
“cut” of the badge for use on corre- 
spondence paper that we have decided 
to do even more—saving them the 
trouble and expense of getting the 
paper printed. Did we say “ printed” 
Well, ours is better yet. Each sheet 
is “‘ embossed ” in gold. with th e — 
design for fag aon gi Second Class 


or First Class Scout 
Put up in a hi un dsome gold-lettered 
bo 1 le espec ally 7 . 
” a ma Subscribe to Boys’ 
No. 3025, . 
Life 





No. 3026. 
Twenty-four sheaths ool as many 


envelopes. Nothing could be more suitable or 


bring more all-around pleasure and 
benefit to the recipient than a_ sub- 
scription to Boys’ Lire, the official 
publication of the Boy Scouts of 
America. By far the finest and best 
Boy Scout magazine in the whole 
world. If you so desire, a beautiful 
Christmas card will be sent your 
friend as a notification from you that 
he will receive Boys’ Lire during 
1914. This will bear your name, writ- 
ten in fine script. Subscription price, 
$1 per year. 


Price 25c. 
Order must be signed by the Scout 
Master. 


New Badges for Scout 
Officials 


Patrols or troops wishing to present 
their Scout Master or other leaders 
with a little remembrance of happy 
Scout days spent together will find 
these pins just the thing. The former 
design is retained, but the badges are 
made by a new process with greatly 
increased attractiveness, 

Note that numbers 31A and 438A 
have been added especially for mem- 
bers of» Local Councils. The color 

















chosen for these two is white. 
FAC-SIMILE OF SCOUT CALENDAR. - 
4 2 ; ’ 
sold f Scout Officers 
Gold filled and enameled. : Di f 1914 
Price 50¢, lary 10r Watch Fob 
Order by number. No. 3012. The ‘* Miniature Handbook” is g 
the name which Scouts have given to their And they are beauties. 
S : Such a fob in a jewelry 
“* Cut-out.” diary. It was tremendously popular last year store would cost twice the 
No. 27 Assistant Scout Master No. 39 and its usefulness was fully demonstrated. It price we have fixed for 
No. 28 Scout Master oh No, .40 has been brought up to date for 1914 and con- them. Gold filled, rose 
No. 29 Deputy Scout Commissioner No. 41 1 A : 4 “nT S finish, best hard French 
No. 30 .Scout Commissioner No. 42 pea ed Bevan, Seer h which is new. The Scout enamel in appropriate col- 
No. 31 Natioral Councilman No. 43 Star Clock, How to Tell Time by the Stars, ors. Heavy grosgrain silk 
“th 831A L <ocal pS yr eip y , No, 483A Improved Whistle Signals, Int. Morse Code, ribbon, 4 
1e numbers of the oval badges above are for Familiar Facts, Weather Bureau Flags, Help in No. 307 Assistant Scout 
the lapel pin style. If you prefer scarf pin or Spe aster. 
lapel button style, kindly so state when order Case -of Accidents, Antidotes for Poisons, Im- No. 308 Scout Master. 
ing. ; portant» Dates in History, Olympic Records, No. 309 Deputy Field 
The numbers of the cut-out badges above are 1912.” 176 pages. Vest pocket size, 3 x 4% : Commissioner. 
also for the lapel pin style, but these may also ee ee ¢ No. 310 Scout Commis- 
be had in scarf pin form. Please mention inches, limp cloth. J - sioner. 
which you prefer. Postpaid 10c. No. 811 National Coun- 
_ Cut-out badges without enamel for the use of Liberal discounts allowed on orders for 100 cilman. 
first class Scouts and all identified with the or more. Price, $1.50. 
movement above this rank are furnished, gold- i . — . . 
filled, rose gold finish, No. 36, at 50c. each. Special -edition, gilt edges, bound in red 
Same, solid gold, No. 38, at $1.50. These are leather and stamped in gold. 
lapel pins only. Postpaid 50c. 


Remittance in full must accompany all orders, which should be sent to 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue National Headquarters New York City 























VaexMINENT men of the nation 

28) and the greatest of all mod- 
ern writers of stories for 
boys will contribute information- 
giving articles, wise counsel and 
fascinating fiction to BOYS’ LIFE, 
the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for 
1914 Ps Ps Ps Ps Ps Ps 


A partial list is printed on the 
following pages. Read it care- 
fully and think what it means. 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


December, 1913. 





(1) Hon. Woodrow Wilson 








(25) Alfred Bishop Mason 










(24) Russell Doubleday 


AAA 


(28) Andy Adams 


ay 





(2) Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 


Famous Men Will Write 


Partial List of the Great Statesmen, Naturalists, Explorers, Athletes, 
Educators and Story-Writers Who Will Make a Really Happy 
New Year for Readers of BOYS’ LIFE 


(8) Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver; 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) Hon. William H. Taft 


The President of the United States; Hon- 


orary President, Boy Scouts of America. 


Ex-President of the United States; Hon- 
orary Vice-President of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 
Ex-President of the United States; Hon- 
orary Vice-President of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


The Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America; 


naturalist, author, illustrator. 


The National Scout Commissioner, Boy 
Scouts of America; naturalist, author, 
illustrator. 

The Founder of the British Boy Scouts; 
Chief Scout in Great Britain; Hero of 
Mafeking. 

The Man Who Discovered the North 


Pole. 


nO wT 


(4) Ernest Thompson Seton 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(5) Dan Beard 


humanitarian, author and lecturer. 
The Famous Labrador Missionary and 
Author. 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy; hero 
of the battle of Manila Bay. 
Chancellor, University of California; nat- 
uralist and author. 
Naturalist, Director of the New York 
Zoological Gardens. 
Pioneer Airman. 
Marathon Runner; winner of World's 
Championship Olympic Games. 

Our STORY Writers. 
Author of “A Midshipman in the Pa 
cific,” “* On the Old Kearsarge,”’ etc. 
Author of ‘* College Years,” “ Cadet of 
the Black Star Line,” etc. 





(22) Thornton Burgess 
SULLA ULL UM MULTUM MTU 


BOYS’ LIFE is conducted under the sponsorship and control of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, and on the principles and by the methods which 
have made the Boy Scout Movement so notably popular and successful. It publishes 
what boys like best, yet what is always best for the boys. 


Send subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Subscription price $1.00 a year. 
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(21) Walter Prifchard Eaton 






(20) Leslie W. Quirk 























(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


|(24) 


(25) 
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(19) John Fleming Wilson §(18) Jo 
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* (7) Robert E. Peary (8) Ben B. Lindsey (9) Dr, Wilfred T. Grenfell 





| “(@) Sir Robert S. S. Baden- 
(17) Author of “ Tecumseh’s Young Braves,” Scout,” “Tom Strong, the Young Cap- 
*“Young Minute Men of 1812,” etc. tain,” ete. 
(18) Author of “* Horsemen of the Plains,” (26) Author of “ Redney McGaw,” ete. 
. j Forest Ramnere, ” otc. Other Scheduled Writers. 
enveri }(19) Author of ‘* Tad Sheldon, Boy Scout,” (27) Gustavus T. Kirby, ex-President of the iv 
4 etc. Amateur Athletic Union of the United at) Dovid: SiesysPeeten 
y an 
(20) Author of “* Baby Elton, Quarter-back,” States. 
—S ** Freshman Dorn, Pitcher,” etc. (28) Professsor D. Lange, Naturalist, author, 
, High Sch incipal. 
(21) Author of “The Boy Scouts of Berk- ecturer, High School Principal 


(29) Colby Mitchell Chester, Rear Admiral, 
United States Navy. 

(30) Anthony Fiala, Arctic explorer, now with 
the Roosevelt exploration party in South 
America. 


a; nat- shire ’’ and “* The Boy Scouts in the Dis- 
mal Swamp.” 


York (22) Author of “‘ Boy Scouts of Woodcraft 
Camp,” ‘‘ Old Mother West Wind Sto- 


ries,” etc. 
V orld’ | “1: ve 
orld’s (23) Author of ‘ Wells Brothers, the Young (31) William T. Cox, State Forester of Min 





Cattle Kings,” ““ The Log of a Cowboy,” — 
Pa (32) Hugh C. Weir, Author of “ With the 
e Pa Flag in Panama,” “* Young Shipper of 
c. , 424) Author of “From Cattle Ranch to Col- he Cacet ict” 
det of ba EE ay (33) Everett McNeil, Author of “ Fighting 
(25) Author of “‘ Tom Strong, Washington’s with Fremont,” ‘* The Cave of Gold,”’ etc. 





By subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE, by telling others about it, and by buying as far 
as possible from dealers whose advertisements we have accepted because we know 
they are reliable, you will assist materially in the work which is being earnestly done, 
not for personal profit, but in behalf of the boys of America. 


Subscription price $1.00 a year. Send subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New/ York City. / 
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(13) Orville Wright 


















Wilson §(18) Joseph A. Altsheler (17) Everett T. Tomlinson (16) Ralph D. Paine (15) Cyrus Townsend Brady (14) Johnny Hayes 
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Dan Beard Says: “Now Is the Time!” 












The National Scout Commissioner Talks With Boys 
About Their Magazine, BOYS’ LIFE 


Fellow Scouts :— 
OW is the time to give the Scout yell with 
N the tiger! We at last have a magazine 
of our own, and it is up to you boys to 
make it the best paper in the world. The more 
subscriptions we have, the bigger the circulation, 
the better we can make the magazine. We intend 
to make it fill the wants of every healthy, normal 
boy, be he a Tenderfoot, a Second Class Scout, a 
First Class Scout or a rank outsider. 

Poor little smiling Joe, the cripp'e, who for 
four years was strapped to a plank, by his happy 
smile so appealed to the hearts of the people that 
he won $250,000 in donations for the other un- 
fortunate crippled children. If one little invalid 
boy with a smile could win that much money from 
hard-headed business men and worldly people, it 
staggers the imagination to think of the number of subscriptions 
that 300,000 smiling Scouts might win for our magazine! 

If the reader is a foreign-born child, let him remember that 
he is to be a citizen of this great country, a helper in the work 
of building this nation bigger and greater than it ever was be- 
fore, and remember this is an American Society. If-.the reader 
is a native born American all his inborn pride in our flag, our 
country and its institutions should make him an enthusiastic and 
devoted Boy Scout, because the Boy Scout idea originated here 
in America—the country that grows Scouts. 

If the reader is religious, and I trust he is, whatever his 
prayer may be, to whatever creed he belongs, let him add to his 
petition to the Great Creator a sincere request that he may live 
to be OF USE IN THIS WORLD. 

When you see a kitten at play, it is pretending to catch things. 
The spool on the floor to the kitten’s imagination is a mouse, 
and in its play it learns how to catch live mice so that when it 
grows to be a big cat it can earn its own living by catching its 
own mice. All the animals when young pretend in their play to 
do the work of full grown animals, and they have lots of fun 
doing it. 

In the organization of the Boy Scouts of America, our work 
is all play, but it is play which teaches boys how to do the 
things which are necessary for them to know if they are to be 
successful men and citizens. 

You boys of to-day are to be the men of to-morrow. We, 
who are now sending you messages giving you advice, showing 
you how to do things, to-morrow will be the men of yesterday, 
and when that time comes, not only this magazine and the man- 
agement of this great Society will be in your hands, but also the 
management of the United States. Boys of to-day will occupy 
the governors’ chairs in all the States of this Union to-morrow. 
Every policeman, every lawyer, every judge, every alderman, 





DAN DEARD 


every mayor, every congressman, every senator, 
every president must give up his place to one 
of you boys, and if you are good Scouts to-day 
we will have a finer set of men to-morrow than 
we-had yesterday. 

We want more George Washingtons, more 
Abraham Lincolns, more Henry Georges, more 
Thomas Jeffersons, more William Penns, more 
John Bigelows, more Mark Twains, more Wilbur 
Wrights, more Thomas Edisons—and we must 

‘ find them among you fellows. 

You have seen a lot in the papers about con- 
servation of our resources. The most valuable 
resource we have are the boys of America. 
Every boy who goes astray and becomes a misfit 
and a failure is a great loss to the assets of this 
country. Every honorable, brave, efficient boy is 
a tremendous asset to this.country. The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is the greatest conservation society in the world, for we are 
working to conserve the boys. We want to make the boys 
happy, and no tough boy is ever happy. The Declaration of 
Independence states that we have an unalienable right of life, 
liberty and happiness. No boy can be happy unless he is al- 
lowed to play, consequently every city, town or village which 
makes no provision for children to play, is a traitor to our 
great country, because it is denying the young people their un- 
alienable rights. 

Our ability to secure all these rights for you is largely de- 
pendent upon the support you give us. This magazine we hope 
to be a powerful engine in our work for the boys of America. 
The greater the circulation, the more power it will yield for good. 

Now you Scouts get busy. Whoop things up. See that a copy 
of this magazine is on the table of every household in the land. 
In times of war, it is the easiest thing in the world to find 
patriots. When the bands are playing and the flags are flying 
and the people cheering, it does not require much of an effort 
to enlist and become a soldier. In fact, for a young enthusiastic 
man, it is more difficult to stay at home than it is to yield to the 
popular enthusiasm and go to war. But in times of peace it is 
hard to find people who will make the sacrifices necessary for 
true patriotism. 

You are Peace Scouts; you must show your patriotism in 
peaceful pursuits; you are working to make this nation greater, 
bigger, more powerful and more noble than it has ever been by 
making it a nation of splendid, honorable, efficient men. 

Good luck to you all! And a Merry Christmas and Happy 


New Year! 











The January BOYS’ LIFE will contain a crackerjack Scout adven- 
ture story, “The Secret of the Sea,” by John Fleming Wilson; another 
Pushmobile article by Mr. Beard; a full-page woodcraft calendar, drawn 
especially for BOYS’ LIFE by Chief Scout Seton; the conclusion of the 
story without a title, and many other notable features. 
about them. 
magazine. 


DON’T MISS ANY NUMBER NEXT YEAR. 


Tell your friends 


Get them to subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
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a RED wrapper it means that your subscription has | 
expired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. Tear 
off this address and send it in with the price of a 
. bscription, and you will not miss a co 
ted new su , y' copy. 
, ang og A : = i. canon Bie pes Premiums and Cash Commissions.—Many valu- 
tates, Mexico, Cuba, Porto ’ b :, able premiums and liberal cash commissions are 
Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers in ’ 


-.. given to boys who obtain subscriptions to Boys’ 
Canada must add 15 cents to yearly subscription Lane, or sll iba deohes.: tates tas cedahens tek 
price for postage; foreign subscription requires 25 


cents extra. 


Notice to Readers 


Boys’ Lirz, Tae Boy Scouts’ Macazine, is 
issued monthly. Subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


Entered as second class matter in the Post Office 


iv OU have watched Boys’ Lire grow. 


to subscribe, send in their subscriptions. 
| Better yet, send Boys’ Lire to a boy friend 


A Merry Christmas ! 


ERE’S a Christmas gift for all boys— 
the gift of the greatest men in 
America through Boys’ Lirz, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. Coming out at Thanks- 
giving time, the announcement on pages 
2 and 3 gives you something unusual to be 
thankful for, 






































A= what is this extraordinary gift? 
It is a combination of the most fas- 
cinating stories, the most interesting and 
helpful information and the most beautiful 
illustrations ever provided for American 
boys by any magazine. 


N° other magazine for boys ever made 

such a Christmas announcement; no 
other magazine could. It takes more than 
money to do a thing which is really worth 
doing. The famous men who are writing 
for you in Boys’ Lirz, and those who will 
do so in the future, understand our pur- 
pose and motive. It means a lot. 


You saw it, just a year ago, a wee 
little pamphlet which you could shove in 
your pants pocket almost without making 
it bulge. You see it now and, on pages 2 
and 3, you have a hint as to how much 
greater it will be in 1914. 


* Hoasoed this number clear through. Ask 

your mother and father to read it, 
so they may know what you are reading. 
Show the magazine to other boys and tell 
them how much you enjoy it. If they want 


for Christmas. It won’t be a gift he will 
forget by New Year’s. It will go to him 
every month throughout the year—a re- 
peated reminder of your friendship. 


HE story without a title starts on page 
22. Read it thoughtfully and send in 
what you think will be the most appropriate 





at New York, N. Y. 


5 


Watch the Wrapper.—If the magazine arrives in 


title. The prize is $10.00 cash. 






Boys’ Lirz, December, 1918. “THE YOUNG PIONEER” 
By Dovctas Voix 
From the painting in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. (See p. 41.) 
Decoration by Norman P. Rockwell. 


























Bend telegraph office more cheerless 

than ever. Located at a wind-swept 
curve in the C. & M. railroad far up in the 
Colorado Rockies, the building’s only occu- 
pant to-night was Joe Harding, the day tel- 
egrapher. 

The boy’s genial disposition was usually 
proof against depressing spirits, but now, 
as he stood at the telegraph office window 
soberly contemplating the oncoming snow- 
storm, he was suddenly overwhelmed with 
a sense of utter loneliness, for he realized 
that for the first time in his eighteen years 
he must spend Christmas alone. Homesick- 
ness was not a wise feeling to give way to 
up here, situated as he was hundreds of 
miles from his home down in bluegrass 
Kentucky. He was glad, therefore, when 
Section Boss Brady abruptly entered the 
little building and seated himself by the 
wogn operating table. 

“Well,” began the big foreman, brushing 
the snow from the sleeve of his heavy 
jacket, “another man left me to-day—that 
old fellow from Denver. I tell you, Joe, 
these hoboes are all alike, a good-for- 
nothing pack of loafers. As for working, 
why they won’t stick to the best job on the 
road for more than two days. Feed ’em, 
treat ’em fine, and they’ll turn ’round and 
steal your clothes.” : 

Section Boss Brady continued this severe 
arraignment of tramps on the C. & M. road 
in any but a kindly mood, and, as he fin- 
ished, he pounded his large fist on the table 
and looked Joe straight in the eye. 

“T don’t like to be too hard on them,” 
responded the boy somewhat thoughtfully, 
“but I don’t feel as kindly toward them 
since that $5 ham was stolen from me. I 
expected that ham to last me for two 
months. Put it in the shed last Monday. 
Fed two tramps that very night. An hour 
later the ham was gone. Really, I begin to 
think you're right; they’d rather steal than 
work. Of course, there are exceptions, 
but—” 

“ Exceptions,” sneered the big Irishman, 
“mighty few exceptions. Now I’m going 
to make a new rule. After this when a 
man begs for grub, I’ll offer him work. If 
he takes it, he shall eat. If he doesn’t 
there’ll be no meals handed out. Hear 
that? Will you help me by not feeding 
them here? Send them to me. Will you 
do that, Joe?” f 

“Yes, I will,” replied the boy earnestly, 
still smarting over the loss of the ham, 
“and I’ll begin right now, too.” 

“That’s settled, then,” declared Brady, 
extending his large hand. “I'll be at tun- 
nel 42 all day to-morrow, Joe. Good night. 
Merry Christmas.” A 

“ Same to you,” smiled Joe, then watched 
the rugged figure of the big foreman pass 
from the door into the howling blizzard—a 
blizzard that promised to last during the 
entire night. Already the near-by pines and 
scrub oaks were laden with crystal 
branches, while further away the tall, irreg- 


C. “Bend teleg EVE found Whistling 


Joe’s Christmas Eve 
at Whistling Bend 


The Experiences of Two Boys in a Blizzard 
in the Colorado Mountains 


By ROGER FISON 


ular mountain peaks loomed up majestic- 
ally, imposing masses of pure white. 

Joe, after slightly raising the front win- 
dow, seated himself before a blazing fire 
in the open door of the fat-bellied coal 
stove, and there fell to musing over events 
of the past six months. Hus father, the 
pastor of a small Southern church, had, 
owing to ill health, been compelled to 
journey to Florida that winter, and Joe, by 
sacrificing his third year at high school and 
accepting telegraph work, had made this 
possible. Until his arrival at Whistling 
Bend, the railroad had experienced great 
difficulty in keeping a telegrapher there; 
for, added to its isolation, the operator 
must cook his own meals and lodge in the 
depot. When Joe took charge of the station 
he found dusty telegraph instruments, filthy 
kitchen utensils, and floors littered with 
ashes, waste paper and tobacco. To-night 
everything shone with cheer and cleanli- 
ness—not a sign of untidiness anywhere in 
the four rooms. 

These reflections were broken when, ris- 
ing from his seat, Joe walked to the tele- 
graph table, took up pen and ink and began 
to write a letter. After finishing it, he 
reached into his coat pocket and withdrew 
a clean, crisp $10 bill. The boy gazed at 
it for a moment, almost lovingly, then, 
placing it against the sheet, pinned it se- 
curely to its top. 

“Dear Mother,” ran the missive, “I’m 
sending this ten in addition to my regular 
monthly remittance.” Joe had intended 
placing it with his college fund, but wanted 
to send a little surprise for New Year. “I 
hope father is improving in health, and that 
next Christmas will find us all together. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 
Your loving son, Joe.” 

Half of the boy’s $55 salary went to his 
mother every month, and on Thanksgiving 
he had sent a fe.7 dollars extra for his two 
small sisters. Happy over the sacrifice he 
had just made, he laid the letter on the 
desk, placed a small weight on it, and 
started for the kitchen to prepare his even- 
ing meal. 

There a cheerful fire blazed in the little 
cook stove, and a bubbling tea kettle sang 
a lulling song of Christmas Eve content- 
ment. On the floor lay Colonel, a hand- 
some St. Bernard dog—a gift from a 
freight conductor whose train crew Joe had 
fed one night when it was stalled at the 
Bend. The boy patted the animal affec- 
tionately, then, taking up a pan of biscuit, 
shoved it into the oven. 

After placing a pot of coffee and a tin 
of sausage on the back of the stove, he took 
from the wall an old banjo and seated him- 
self in a low-bottomed chair. In a moment 
his left hand was fairly racing up and 
down the slim fingerboard, and to the 
weird yet snappy accompaniment he laugh- 
ingly sang these words: 

Nice hot biscuit, good an’ brown; roll ’em ovah an’ 
turn ’em ’round, 
Fo’, Hallelujah, yo’ shall be free, m-a-h Di-nah. 

“Heard Aunt Lina sing that many a 
time back home,” reflected Joe, then re- 


y 





RAY PLODDED PAINFULLY ON IN THE RISING 
BLIZZARD. 


oe the instrument to its place on the 
wall. 

There was a broad smile on his face 
when, a moment later, he withdrew from 
the cookstove oven a small pan of deli- 
ciously browned biscuit—biscuit that had 
climbed to a height of two inches. Empty- 
ing these onto a plate, he shifted the 
sausage to the front of the stove. There it 
began to crackle and sputter. When it had 
sufficiently browned, Joe placed it on the 
table, poured out a cup of hot coffee, then 
seated himself. It seemed jolly good to 
be dining near that cheerful fire and to look 
out into the raging blizzard and not have 
to care. 

Outside, the west wind uttered screams 
shrill and startling, then fierce, persistent 
attacks of strange whistling. This datter 
element, seemingly ever present, was re- 
sponsible for- Whistling Bend’s name. 

A little east of the station, where the 
C. & M. tracks entered a narrow stretch 
of ranch country known as Mecca Valley, 
a weary traveler was now making his way 
over the rough, snow-covered ties. 

Senior pupils of the Georgetown High 
School would to-night have scarcely recog- 
nized in the young wanderer a former hon- 
ored classmate. Ray Wilson had not only 
been prominent in G. H. S. athletics, but had 
been one of the school’s most popular social 
leaders—a leadership, however, that had 
eventually caused him trouble. A dance 
had been held in violation of the principal’s 
orders, and Ray, partly responsible for the 
order’s violation, was suspended for ten 


ays. 

Then followed a misunderstanding with 
his father, after which he had taken his 
savings of $125 and, without apprising any- 
one of his intentions, purchased a ticket for 
Colorado. 

During three weeks spent in Denver and 
two spent at Colorado Springs he had been 
unsuccessful in finding steady work. 
Finally, having been informed that he could 
get employment in Mecca Valley, he had 
spent his last cent for railroad fare in 
journeying to this locality. The very first 
ranchman to whom he had applied, how- 
ever, had taken him for a tramp and had 
set his dog on him. 

Mecca Valley had been overrun with 
tramps that year, and as several thefts had 
been committed by them, the ranchers 
would now neither feed a tramp nor give 
one employment; and though Ray Wilson 
was not intentionally a tramp, the hardships 
resulting from this attitude were now fall- 
ing upon his shoulders. 

To-night his tall, athletic figure was 
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slightly stooped, his dark hair was unkempt, 
there was a boyish growth of beard on the 
pinched face, his shoes were worn and his 
clothing was soiled. Every farmer to 
whom he had applied that day had refused 
him work, and now, cold and miserable, 
and desperately hungry, he plodded pain- 
fully on against the slowly rising blizzard. 
Faint from lack of food, he suddenly re- 
solved to beg—something he had never 
done before. 

“Surely,” he uttered sorrowfully, “no 
one will refuse me a bite on Christmas 
Eve—” 

The sudden recalling of the last happy 
Christmas Eve spent with loved 


soon lost in the dense storm—one of the 
worst snowstorms Whistling Bend had ever 
known. 

The wailing tones of the west wind were 
now so weird, so sorrowful and so full of 
despair, that even Joe Harding by the cozy 
fire was touched by their mournful appeal. 
All joy and happiness seemed to have fled 
from the little kitchen. The coffee boiled 
over and spoiled the appearance of the re- 
cently cleaned cookstove; he accidentally 
dropped a cup of sour milk in his lap, and 
a pan of biscuit which he had thoughtlessly 
left in the oven burned to a crisp. The 
big St. Bernard, totally unable to compre- 


flinging wide open the kitchen door. “ Find 
him quick.” 

The dog had been trained to find even a 
lost handkerchief, and needed no urging in 
the present instance. Joe quickly followed 
him. So fierce was the storm that he could 
scarcely face it, and only with great dif- 
ficulty did he keep lighted the small lantern 
he carried. 

_Presently he heard a loud whine. The 
big St. Bernard leaped to his side and urged 
him on to the large red water tank. There, 
by the dim light of his lantern, Joe dis- 
cerned a dark, shivering figure partly cov- 
ered with snow and crouched against an 
under support. 





ones at home brought tears to his 
eyes. He thought, too, of an anx- 
ious mother whom he had not writ- 
ten for over a month. 

As the tired boy turned a sharp 
curve in the railroad track, a flood 
of bright, cheering light fell upon 
his dimmed vision. Reaching the 
rear of Whistling Bend station, he 
beheld through its kitchen window 
a sight that seemed momentarily to 
appease his intense hunger. At a 
small table sat Joe Harding happily 
meditating over a cup of steaming 
coffee and a plate of tempting bis- 
cuit—biscuit that were deliciously 
browned on top and fluffy and light 
within. 

And though Ray was loath to beg, 
yet this sight of plenty and his in- 
tense hunger finally gave him suffi- 
cient courage to knock feebly at the 
door. 

Joe had just risen to place a pan 
of biscuit in the oven, and this in- 
terruption somewhat irritated him. 
As he answered the door, a strong 
gust of wind blew the hurrying 
snowflakes against his face and al- 
most extinguished the lamp he held 
in his hand. 


“Well,” he asked impatiently, 
“what do you want?” ; 
“Could you please give,” hesi- 


tated the tall figure; “could you 
spare me—a bite to—” 
Joe did not let him finish. 


“ Look here,” he exclaimed sharp- 








“T—tried to find the—section 
house,” asserted the wanderer in a 
weak voice. “Guess I was ali in. 
Haven’t eaten anything—all day.” 

“TI was a brute to turn you away,” 
responded Joe, then carefully helped 
the half-frozen figure to rise. 

Placing his strong arms about the 
wanderer’s shoulders, he guided him 
back to the kitchen. There Joe be- 
came busy. 

“Try that, old man,” he urged, 
handing his famished companion a 
cup of steaming coffee. 

Colonel, lying. near by, earnestly 
studied the two faces before him. 
The big dog seemed to know that 
he had taken a part in a real rescue. 

“What a splendid animal,” re- 
marked Ray, his face brightening as 
he eagerly sipped the hot beverage. 

“Yes,” returned Joe, “I got Col- 
onel when he was only six months 
old. Say, I’m sorry I turned you 
away to-night. Some fellows I fed 
the other day, though, stole a ham 
from me—(here Joe helped his 
listener to another cup of coffee and 
some hot biscuits)—and I got rather 
provoked. Still, it’s taught me this 
lesson—a man shouldn’t be un- 
charitable to everybody just because 
two men to whom he has been soft- 
hearted did him a wrong. I must 
leave you a minute now. I left $10 
on the telegraph. desk—New Year’s 
gift to mother. It goes on the east- 
bound passenger to-night. Will 








ly, recalling the stolen ham, “ you’re 
going to give me the same old hard 
luck tale that they all tell. All you 
tramps are alike. You'd rather steal 
than work. If you’re hungry go to 
the section house west of here. 
and they'll feed you.” 

Joe then closed the door with a bang. 
Never before had he turned away one who 
was hungry. 

Too proud and too hurt to utter even one 
word in his defense, Ray turned slowly 
away and started for the railroad track. 

“To think,” he declared bitterly, “that I 
should be classed with a set of men who 
would rather steal than work. How dare 
he insult me like that?” 

‘Having now reached the front of the 
station, he saw through a slightly raised 
office window there something that caused 
him to stop abruptly. Pinned to a sheet 
of writing paper on the telegraph table lay 
a clean, crisp $10 bill—a sum that instantly 
brought visions of food and shelter, the 
two things now most needed. Driven to 
desperation by hunger and insult, Ray 
lifted the window a trifle higher, slipped 
= cold hand through and placed it on the 
bill. 

“Which shall it be, Ray Wilson?” he 
asked himself. “Steal or starve?” 

He hesitated several tense moments, and 
then for reply withdrew an empty hand, 
started toward the section house, and was 


Work, 


THERE, BY THE DIM LIGHT OF HIS LANTERN, JOE DIS- 
CERNED A DARK, SHIVERING FIGURE PARTLY 


COVERED WITH SNOW. 


hend the sudden change, rose slowly from 
his comfortable corner and hesitatingly ap- 
proached his troubled master. 

“ Back to your corner,” snapped Joe. 

Colonel went, almost heartbroken, with 
his fine head bowed low. 

It was then that Joe caught sight of a 
letter that hung in a neat frame over the 
kitchen table. “ My dear boy,” it read, “I 


have but $2. I send it with all my love. 
God bless you. MHastily and lovingly, 
Mother.” : 


That letter was written seven months 
ago. Joe had gone to Chicago before com- 
ing West, and, unable to find work at once, 
had asked his mother for help. She had 
ungrudgingly sent the boy what money 
she possessed, and the sum had tided Joe 
over until he obtained a pass from Chicago 
to his present location on the C. & M. 
And now Joe, who had been aided when he 
was in need, had refused to feed a hungry 
boy on Christmas Eve. 

“Joe Harding,” he asked himself in a 
tone full of deep emotion, “have you no 
heart?” 

Colonel, noticing the change in his mas- 
ter’s tone, immediately sprang to his side. 

“Go find him, Colonel,” shouted Joe, 


“Before I can accept any more 
hospitality,” interrupted the visitor, 
“TI want to confess that I almost 
stole that ten—yes, almost stole the 
money you're going to send to your 
mother.” 

Ray then related how Joe’s words had 
cut him, and how, almost starving, he had 
been tempted to take the $10. “ Maybe,” 
he concluded, pointing to the the lapel of 
his faded coat, “this old class pin saved 
me.” 

Joe gave a sudden start. He had caught 
sight of the pin’s gold letters—‘ G H S”— 
mounted on blue enamel. They looked 
familiar. 

“GH S,” he repeated, with puzzled ex- 
pression. “Say, that’s not Georgetown 
High School?” 

“Tt is,” answered Ray, “and I was cap- 
tain of this year’s basketball team.” 

“Why,” said Joe. “Last year your team 
played our high school team at Lexington— 
my home. And here, I almost lost a near 
neighbor.” 

Two Southern boys had now introduced 
themselves, and the little kitchen in 
Whistling Bend station was fast becoming 
a cheerful place again. 

“Joe Harding,” declared the young vis- 
itor after a lengthy pause. “I was a big 
cad to show ill-feeling when the high school 
(Concluded on page 37.) 





















“Whether There Is a God or Not” 





JACK’S QUESTION 


Dr. FRANK CRANE, 
c/o Globe, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


says he doesn’t know anything about such things. 
and we thought we would ask you. 





Will you please write in the Globe and say whether there is a God or not? A 
man told me that there isn’t any. I asked the teacher and she said she didn’t know, 
as some said there was and some said there wasn’t. Mamma says there is, but papa 
We boys had a debate about it 


Jack. 








THE ANSWER 
Ysé. my boy, there is a God. You cannot see or hear Him, 
but I will tell you how you can feel Him. 

Did you ever lie, or cheat, or steal, or treat a smaller boy 
cruelly, or be a coward when you should have been brave? If 
so, you have felt a hurt inside your mind, a miserable feeling 
in your heart, as if you were sick at your stomach, or as if you 
had struck your finger with a hammer. It is God that so makes 
you hurt. 

Have you ever wanted to do something mean, or nasty, and 
resisted the desire, put it away from you, and acted honestly 
and fair; and have you not noticed then a good feeling, a sense 
of inner pride and satisfaction and manhood? It is God that 
gives you this good feeling when you play the man. 

Have you ever looked up at the sky at night and, remember- 
ing what you have been told about the vast distances of the stars 
and that they are worlds like ours moving through space as fast 
as cannon balls, have you never had a feeling of wonder, of 
how great and majestic the universe is, and you but a tiny 
mite in it all> That feeling of wonder and awe comes from 
God. A very wise man, Carlyle, said that worship is wonder; 
so that when you see anything that makes you wonder because 
of its greatness or beauty or mystery, you are really worshipping 
God, whether the object be the ocean, the mountain or a good 
man or woman. 

It is not the police that protect our lives, my boy. Only a 
few wicked men come into conflict with the policemen. But 
there is something that holds every man back from cruelty and 
uncleanness, that stays the murderer’s arm and causes many a 
woman to drown herself rather than be vile. That something is 
God. He watches over us all and neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

None of us understand why He allows so many people to do 
wrong, but we feel that there is something in every human breast 
that makes wrongdoing bring misery every time. 

The most important thing for you to believe about God is 


that He is not your enemy, and He is not watching you like a 


detective to punish 
you, but that He is 
friend, that 
He is loving and 
serving you every 
minute of your life. 


your 


Listen to your heart beating, as you lie awake in bed. 
night while you are unconscious something is making your heart 
beat thus, and your lungs breathe, and attending to all the 
functions of your body. 
yet found a better name. 

It is God who rolls the stars in the heavens, who lifts the 
sun up in the morning, and guides the moon at night; who causes 
the wheat and corn, the trees and flowers to grow; who brings 
the birds back from the south in the spring; who makes the little 
lambs frolic and the kittens play; who makes children happy 
and grown people kind and patient. 

Wherever you find LIFE and GOODNESS and GREAT- 
NESS you may know God is there. 

So, my boy, whether your folks are Hebrew or Christian, 
Buddhist or Mahometan, even if they are “nothing at all,” you 
may rest assured that they will not object to your believing what 
I have here told you; and you may be sure also that to believe 
in God and to try and feel and follow Him will do more than 
anything else in the world to make you an honest, happy and 
brave man, to make those who love you glad because of you, 
and to make all the world respect and trust you. 





YAYV 





he Twelfth 

A SCOUT IS REVERENT.—He is 
reverent toward God. He is faithful in 
his religious duties and respects the con- 
victions of others in matters of custom 
and religion. 
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That is God. .Nobody has ever 


FRANK CRANE. 
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HE Revenue Officer, Joseph DeLong, 
took one last sharp look to the shore, 
among the palms and moss-hung 

oaks, and said: 

“ Now then, when you are ready!” 

For answer I seized the anchor cable, and 
we had the anchor up in a jiffy. The sloop 
swung round in the current, the sails filled, 
and we started down the river on this 
strange voyage. I held the tiller, for I was 
sailing master of the Rambler. 

Mr. DeLong continued to watch the 
banks and I ondered whom or what he 
expected to see. I was the more mystified 
as I recalled the pair of large-caliber re- 
volvers he had stowed away in the cabin 
with the rifles. 

This Revenue Officer had come into my 
life only the day before, when the postmas- 
ter in Fort Ogden pointed me out to him 
as the owner of a sloop suitable for a 
voyage down the bay. 

“He’s only fifteen, but he’s a good 
—" I heard the postmaster saying to 

im. 

My father was reluctant, for Joseph De- 
Long admitted there might be some danger 
in the expedition. But it was all arranged. 
I was wild with excitement, for I had lived 
in these Florida wilds only a few months, 
and was yearning for adventure and ex- 
ploration in the tropic waters and forests. 

I couldn’t help wondering what we were 
up to, but I put down my curiosity. 

We passed many little islands of the 
gnarled rooted mangrove, and in an hour 
were in the broader waters of the head of 
Charlotte Harbor. At dusk we had rounded 
the point, and, after throwing out the 
anchor, we went ashore in the rowboat to 
a small island. Soon we had clams roast- 
ing on our camp fire, and when Joseph 
DeLong got stretched out in a comfortable 
position he looked across to me with a 
friendly twinkle in his eyes. 

knew it was coming now—what I 

wanted to learn. 

“All I’ve got to tell you now, Nat, boy,” 
he said, “I'll ask you to keep to yourself— 
in case we should be separated before doing 
what we’ve set out to do.” 

And then he gave it out to me that he 
was a Government agent—that he had re- 
ceived the word—in cipher—from Cuba 
that the schooner San Marco, thirty tons, 
with four men and contraband goods on 
board, had made sail for Charlotte Harbor. 

“Is it cigars they’re smuggling?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

“We mustn’t let a single cigar get by 
us!” he answered, smiling mysteriously. 

Before noon the next day we lay to 
within the long line of narrow sand islands, 
or keys, that separate the bay from the 
Gulf of Mexico. We got out a chart of 
the region, and Mr. DeLong began to study 
the various passes between the Gulf and 
the bay, especially with reference to the 
depth of the water. He pointed out a pass 
to the south as the likely one for the 
smugglers. 

Soon we were moving south again. The 


Tropic Smugglers 


The Effort of a Revenue Officer and a Boy to Enforce the Law 
in Florida Waters 
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first island was well wooded on the inner 
side, and a palm-covered point reached 
out in a curve to make a_ beautiful 
cove. 

“ What a fine berth for the sloop!” ex- 
claimed Mr. DeLong. “A good hiding place 
may prove worth while.” 

We went ashore, leaving the Rambler at 
anchor, screened by the tall palms. While 
1 gathered fuel for a camp fire the man 
took his binoculars and hurried across the 
island for a hasty survey of the Gulf. There 
were a number of live oaks on the island, 
so I found some good hard wood to put 
on top of the dry, dead leaves of the palm 
that lay strewn about. 

As I worked I wondered why Mr. De- 
Long had not taken a strong party of men 
along with us to catch the smugglers—the 
whole thing did not seem so simple and 
easy, now that we had come closer to the 
crisis. So when he returned I asked him. 

“Nat,” he said, smiling at my question, 
“these smugglers are old hands and usually 
have a good ‘nose’ stationed ashore. A 
strong company attracts attention, excites 
suspicion, and one never gets a sight of the 
smugglers. If they have a shore watch I’m 
lucky to have missed him so far. That’s 
why I wish to conceal the sloop; there is 
no telling where he may be sniffing about.” 

After our meal I went with him to the 
Gulf side again, to find a good vantage 
point from which to watch for the San 
Marco. After searching up and down for 
some time we selected a comfortable seat 
high in an oak, and we cut away all 
branches that obstructed the view of the 
sea. 

At dusk I went upon the point of land 
that formed the cove, to throw out a line 
for fish. 

I was just about to swing the line when 
my eye caught the dim outlines of a row- 
boat with a mast at its bow. I dropped the 
line and hurried with my news back to Mr. 
DeLong by the camp fire. 

We threw sand on the smouldering em- 
bers, and moved cautiously up to the point 
and among the palms. 

The boat was now directly opposite, and 
its single occupant appeared to be scanning 
the shores up and down searchingly as he 
rowed. 

The Revenue Officer silently gazed till 
the man and boat had passed. 

“ That’s the mugglers’ shore watch sniff- 
ing for us,” he said. 
watch him.” 

He put a dark-lantern in the small 
boat, wound socks around the oar- 
locks t muffle them, and we em- 
barked. 

It grew dark rapidly. We rowed 
steadily, but were careful to keep out 
of view of the solitary boatman 
ahead. 

We continued cautiously for some 
time, and, neither seeing nor hearing 
anything of him, we increased our 
speed, soon passing the nearest island. 
Then we caught the glimmer of a 
light as we approached the next. Ar- 
rived at that key, we pulled our boat 
out of the water and hid it in some 


“Now we'll have to /j 


tall grass. We went forward on foot, fol- 
lowing the edge of the water. There was 
no moon and, though the stars were out, 
it was quite dark. ; 

Presently. we made out a black object 
ahead on the sands and stopped to listen. 
Not a sound! Then we proceeded swiftly. 
When’ we arrived at the boat with the mast, 
the Officer took out his lantern and ex- 
amined the inside. Finding a coat, he 
handed the lantern to me and in the narrow 
light of it went through the pockets. 1 
held my breath, but kept my eyes and ears 
alert. 

Soon he 
sharply: 

“There! look at that, Nat.” 

I looked on a paper held in the shaft of 
light from the lantern and saw two draw- 
ings in pencil. 

The first was a perpendicular sketch line 
with a circle near its top; underneath were 
the words “ALL IS WELL.” 

The other was a cross, with the word 
“DANGER” written below. 

The Revenue Officer returned the paper 
to the pocket and put back the coat; he 
closed his lantern and we quickly retreated 
the way we had come. 

As we trudged on I remember | experi- 
enced an odd sense of discomfort. I didn’t 
know the cause, except that it had to do 
with finding that coat in the skiff. It was 
an ordinary black coat—no blood stains— 
nothing eerie about it; but | was uneasy. 
It was all too ill-defined to speak of, so 1 
finally laid the feeling to the excitement of 
the moment, and put it out of my mind. 

It seemed a long time that we sat waiting 
in concealment in the long grass, beside our 
boat. Then finally there anocared a dim 


startled me by whispering 
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roared mightily on the outer beach. 





object, coming slowly along the 
shore. We could scarcely hear the 
oars as this smugglers’ shore guard 
made his way back. Mr. DeLong 
fried to make him out with his 
glasses, but it was just a dark mass 
that passed in the murk. 

“Well, that’s the fellow, anyway,” 
he said in a low tone. “He has 
done his work. We'll not be troubled | 
with him again. He doesn’t know 
where we are, but he guesses we’re 
somewhere among the islands, and 
he’s. balked us, he thinks. So now 
he’ll clear out and keep out of the 








way. His game is to play respect- 
able.” 

The Officer seemed to know just 
what these people would do. And 
now I turned my mind to wondering 
what had been’ the  boatman’s | 
“work” on this island. That he 


came to give some sort of warning 
to the San Marco I easily deduced— 
from the paper that we had found 
in his coat. 

“Well, Nat,” ¥ Mr. DeLong, 

‘we may as weil sleep here, and 
undo this chap’s work in the morn- 
ing.’ 

We found a suitable place, and 
Joseph DeLong was soon asleep. | 
Excitement kept my eyes wide, tired | 
as I was. I lay on my back and | 
looked on the g aceful, still top of | 
a tall palm, thrust into the sky and 
surrounded by stars. It seemed as 





It still was blowing with much 
| force when I awoke at the beginning 
4 of light. Joseph DeLong was gone 
to make the first watch of the day. 
I set about preparations for break- 
‘| fast, and after some time began to 
'} expect his return. He tarried longer 
than usual for a watch before break- 
fast. Putting two fingers in my 
ig mouth, I blew my usual call “to 
ri} mess.” But he didn’t come. Finally 
I decided to go after him and ob- 
serve what the sea was doing, that 
1 it boomed so awfully outside. 

I found him in the tree, and he 
called me up—said he had been ex- 
| pecting me. 

‘ He handed me the glasses without 
} saying what I was to see with them. 
} | scanned the sea. 

“T see a sail,” I cried. “It was 
just peeping above the horizon in the 
southwest. 





“Good!” he answered. “Now 
we'll have breakfast.” So we climbed 
down. 


“Ten to one it’s them,” he said in 
answer to my query. 

Excitement spoiled my meal; but 
the Revenue Officer relished the 
mullet and squirrel, and he made 
much of the oysters we’d found in 
the cove. 

“Eat! Nat, boy,” he said; “there’s 
no telling what rations we'll get 
when our- work begins.” 








if the palm gravely watched us, won- 
dering over our behavior. 

I awoke, my head shaken by fingers 
grasping my hair. It was still dark. 

“Up! Nat, boy! Our day’s work will 
begin before daylight.” I was glad to find 
it was Joseph DeLong. 

Down the beach where the strange boat 
had landed, we picked up the trail in the 
light of the lanter1., and followed it up 
through the growth of palm and hardwood 
to the Gulf side, where it ended at the foot 
of a large oak. the Officer called me out 
on the beach and pointed to the top of the 
tree, 

In spite of the dark, I could see pro- 
truding from the uppermost branches, out- 
lined against the stars—a cross. 

“You remember the paper?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I returned. “That means ‘ Dan- 
ger 1?” 

“ Now we’ve got to change that,” he said. 

We had little difficulty in climbing the 
tree, and found a tall pine sapling tied to 
the highest upright limb. We loosed and let 
down the sapling sufficiently to remove the 
cross-piece at the top. Then we made a 
fairly decent ‘hoop of palm-leaf stalks, 
which we fastened to the top of the sapling 
in place of the cross. Then we lashed the 
sapling in place again. 

It was fairly light when we returned to 
the beach to view the result of our work. 

“ Now, that means what?” id the Reve- 
nue Officer. 

“Why, ‘All is well,’” I answered. 

“ Of course,” he said, reassured. 

We rowed back to the sloop and to break- 
fast, conscious that we now had only to 
watch and wait. After the meal Mr. De- 
Long sat with his bacl: to a palm. The 
twinkle was in his eye again. 

“ There’s nothing like beating them with 
their own weapons,” he said. “They'll 
crawl right into our trap now when they 
come.’ 

“What would they do if we’d left the 
signal the way that man made it?” I asked. 

“Why, they’d skip away end go to the 
next best ‘run in’ agreed on,” he said. 
“Any signal at all means that he has spot- 
ted some of us Government pests and 


“a SAIL!” I CRIED. 


knows what we're up to. No signal means 
that he hasn’t spotted us or is in doubt; 
then they would lay off and wait till the 
signal showed them whether we’re on the 
job and there is danger, or if the coast is 
clear.” 

“And now they’ll think the coast is clear, 
when they see the signal we put up in the 
place of the cross,” I said, in elation over 
the surprise we had in store for them. 

But I had some misgivings as I thought 
of a man and a boy tackling four men, 
fierce as pirates—which they were, in fact— 
and I expressed my doubts. 

He smiled at me and replied: 

“T’ll tell you, Nat; before we left Fort 
Ogden I mailed a letter to Tampa, directing 
three of our men to skip down the coast as 
fishermen, and go into concealment on Boca 
Grande Island to wait for us to pick them 
up. They should be there to-night, or in 
the morning at the latest.” 

Boca Grande Island lay about five miles 
to the north of our cove, and just the other 
side of Boca Grande Pass, the main en- 
trance to the bay. I felt much reassured 
by this news; so now there was nothing to 
spoil my anticipations. Surely four good 
men and a boy should be sufficient for the 
four smugglers. 

Mr. DeLong decided that it would be as 
well to begin our watch for the schooner 
San Marco. He said we should make 
hourly patrols to the Gulf side of our island 
during daylight. Inasmuch as the San 
Marco would not run in till it could see 
the signal, it was useless to watch when it 
was dark. 

So we made trips to the outside of the 
island each hour, sometimes together, some- 
times singly. Now and then we climbed to the 

perch in the tree. We continued so for two 
eco but not a sail was seen all that time. 

After noon of the second day a powerful 
gale came tearing in from the west. It 
continued with great force till sundown, 
when there was some abatement; but it 
blew hard all night and the surf tumbled and 


But it was no use; my appetite had 
flown at sight of the sail. 

We were soon back to the beach 
and up in the oak again. The hull 
of the vessel had begun to show, rising 
and falling on the roughly shaken sea. 

After a time we were able to make out 
the schooner rig. He took a good, Bn. 
look and handed the glasses to me. his 
were very strong, and I looked throug 
them at the oncoming ship till my eyes 
smarted. . 

“Can you make out the fore-topsail?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

Then he used ihe glasses again—looked 
long and hard. Finally he took them down 
with an ejaculation of impatience, and 
handed them to me again. Between the 
tossing of the ship and the swaying of our 
tree in the strong wind, it was hard to keep 
the glasses trained on the boat. 

“Ts the fore-topsail patched? ” he asked. 

“Tt doesn’t look.so,” I answered. 

Then, after a pause— 

“Does © look white?” he demanded—I 
thought a trifle excitedly. 

ef | , was just going to say that; it looks 
new,” I said. 

Then he took the glasses again. 

“That’s just it. They've taken off the 
patched one and put on a new one,” he 
said. “Well, it’s time to get busy,” he 
added. 

So we descended and hurried over to the 
cove. The tide had been flowing since be- 
fore daybreak and was now high —— 
to float the sloop out into the bay. We 
put everything aboard, took the rowboat in 
tow, and in twenty minutes were sailing 
briskly toward Boca Grande Island, five 
miles north. 

In less than an hour we crossed the 
rough sea that rolled in through the Pass, 
and came to anchor within the island. We 
lost no ‘time in rowing ashore in the small 
boat to pick up the three smuggler-catcher 
friends of Joseph DeLong. 

We penetrated the forest, and soon my 
comrade drew from his pocket a whistle, 
which he blew, making a peculiar, musical, 
(Continued on page 48.) 
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On BoarpD THE “ VAN Dyck,” 
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EG HROUGH Boys’ LIFE I wish to send this message, 
not only to the Boy Scouts, but to all the boys of 


America. The prime lesson that the Boy Scout move- 
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RETURN FROM A BEAR HUNT IN 
COLORADO 


ment is teaching is the lesson that manliness in its most 
vigorous form can be and ought to be accompanied by 
unselfish consideration for the rights and interests of others. 
I wish that I could 
make the especial appeal to the American boy to rerhem- 
ber that unless he thinks of others he cannot fit himself to 


Indeed I can go a little further. 


do the best work in any great emergency. 
The names in our history to which we now look back 
with pride are the names of men who have rendered great 


service. This service may have been rendered at the 
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same time that they themselves gained glory or reputa- 
tion. But neither the glory nor the reputation would 
have been gained save as an incident to the service. 

In our history there is now practically no mention of 
any great financier, of any great business man, who merely 
made money for himself. If at some crisis in the nation’s 
history that financier rendered a great national service, or 
if he identified himself in useful fashion with some great 
movement for good, whether in art or philanthropy or 
otherwise, then his name remains. But even under these 
conditions it remains as of secondary value. America’s 
contribution to permanent world history has been made 
by the statesmen and soldiers whose devotion to the 
country equaled their efficiency, by men of science, men 
of art, men of letters, by sane and honest reformers and 
social workers, who did great work and treated that work 
as in itself a great reward. 

The two greatest men in our history are Washington 
and Lincoln. They possessed great ability, great intel- 
lect, and especially great sanity of mind; but it was the 
fact that they each possessed the highest character, a 
character both very strong and very unselfish, which gave 
them their pre-eminence over their fellows. 

There have been very able and very unscrupulous 
statesmen in our history. But not one of them has ever 
come within even measurable distance of the achievements 
of Washington and Lincoln, or of the reputation of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln; and this precisely because they were 
unscrupulous, because they lacked character. . 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a small example taken 
from my own experience: 

When fifteen years ago I was helping to raise the regi- 
ment of Rough Riders, I did my best to get both as officers 
and enlisted men those men, and those men only, who I 
believed would make formidable fighters in a battle, 
rugged men in a campaign, and men of indomitable pur- 
pose to see the war through. I would not take any man 
who was not strong, hardy, brave, able to live in the 
open, able to handle both horse and rifle. 

But even if the man had all these qualities, if he were 
quarrelsome or egotistical, or bent only on his own selfish 


advancement, and if I knew that this was the case, I would 


not take him. If he cared only for himself I was sure that 
he would be apt to be a bad instead of a good element in 
the regiment. There were some men from the plains 
whom I refused, although I knew that they were for- 
midable fighting men, because I also knew that they 
were quarrelsome bullies and would wish to exalt them- 
selves at the expense of their comrades; and I did not 
wish any man with me unless he was prepared to put the 


honor of the regiment and the army and the flag first 
of all. 


If a man of the wrong type got into the regiment and 
I found that though brave he was thinking only of his 
own advancement and shirked doing work that might 
help others, or intrigued against them, or failed to sup- 
port them, I got rid of him or discriminated against him 


‘or else took the first chance to punish him as roughly as 


I could. The best work could be done only by the men 
who, in addition to possessing formidable fighting quali- 
ties, had the desire to help others and the willingness to 
sink his own advantage in the common advantage. 


What was true on a very small scale in my regiment 

is true on a very big scale of American citizenship as a 
The boy is not worth anything if he is not efh- 
I have no use for mollycoddles, I have no use for 
timid boys, for the “ sissy " type of boy. I want to see a 
boy able to hold his own and ashamed to flinch. But as 


one element of this ability to hold his own, I wish to see 


whole. 


cient. 


him contemptuously indifferent to the mean or brutal boy 
who calls him “ sissy” or a mollycoddle because he is 
clean and decent and considerate to others. If a boy is 
not fearless and energetic, he is a poor creature; but he 
is an even poorer creature if he is a bully of smaller boys 
or girls, if he is guilty of cruel mischief, and if in his own 
home, and especially in his relations with his own mother 
and sisters, he is selfish and unfeeling. 


I believe in play with all my heart; but I believe in 
While boy or man plays, I want to 
see him play hard; and when he works I don’t want to 
see him play at all. 


JShcrwrtere A, male” 


work even more. 
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Fangs’ Escape and Fight for Liberty 


How a Menagerie Wolf Returned to Wild Life and Battled 


T is not a good thing to dismiss a wild- 
beast tamer without reason given. 
ore especially was it not a good thing 
to dismiss Marcus Payne from Wombat’s 
traveling menagerie. Marcus cherished re- 
venge and got it. He was what is tech- 
nically called “fired out” publicly at three 
o'clock upon an afternoon. At three 
o’clock the next morning he returned, and 
the return of Marcus was a private and 
secret affair concerning only himself and 
Fangs, the big, gray wolf, who lived in 
the first cage on the left as you enter the 
menagerie. ' 

No man saw the coming of Marcus, nor 
did they behold the going of him. But 
they found Fangs’ cage door open three 
hours later, and the cage was empty. 

Once outside the cage, Fangs moved 
over the silent fields, a lean, gaunt, slouch- 
ing specter in the moonlight. He went at 
a gallop, and there is no gait like unto the 
colle of a wolf, for it never tires, and 
the animal that it cannot run down in the 
end is not yet born. 

He sought the hills, the eternal, solemn 
hills, that he could see, girt with woods, 
blurring the distance. And a fox, hurry- 
ing upon private and unlawful affairs of 
his own, swung about to watch this loose- 
limbed giant sliding into the haze. 

It was unfortunate that Fangs should 
have come upon a certain little field, 
tucked away among the outposts of the 
hills, for the field was sparsely populated 
by one white cow and a calf. Indeed, he 
was even half-way across the field before 
he became aware of the cow at all, a white 
avalanche bearing down upon him. 

The charge of a cow afflicted with a 
calf is nothing to laugh at, yet Fangs 
lifted his lean upper lip in a grin that was 
evil. He had the advantage of the cow, 
for he knew what special kind of trouble 
he was facing, had been there before, so 
to speak. The cow, on the other hand, 
took him for a big dog, though, since all 
mother animals are mad, had he been a 
lion she would have acted just the same. 

What followed was curious. 

It seemed as though the charging cow 
had overwhelmed Fangs in the first rush, 
yet when he squirmed out from under her 
fiying hoofs he was not even scratched. 
The squirming out, and the single chop- 
ping bite that followed, seemed to be one 
motion. No human eye could have fol- 
lowed it. Instantly the cow sprang clean 
into the air as if she had-been shot. She 
had not, but there was a wound on her 
flank terrible to behold—and the death- 
cry of the calf sounded from the other end 
of the field; though how on earth Fangs 
had got there in the few seconds allowed 
him was past human knowledge. 

Thus it is to be a wolf, with the speed, 
agility, and fiendish cunning of a wolf. 
One might add also, the suspicious nature 
for——ah ! 

Just as the gray of dawn showed, Fangs 
had quite suddenly, and without any ap- 
parent reason, turned into a rigid image, 
as if sculptured in gray marble. Only his 
sharp, thrust-out nose moved, twitched 
spasmodically to the sound of long, in- 
drawn breaths. The air tells many secrets 


Courageously Against Big Odds 
By F. ST. MARS 





7 O Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief Scout 
o of the Boy Scouts of America, Mr. F. 


Mars has dedicated “On Nature’s 
Trail,” @ book of fascinating animal stories, 
from which, through the courtesy of the 
George Doran Company, publishers, 
Boys’ Lire is privileged to reprint the ac- 
companying tale and illustration of the 
exciting experiences of Fangs, a wolf 
which, —- from a menagerie, 
turned to wild life. 


re- 


to those with the nose to smell, and Fangs 
smelt man. 

He had no love for man. In fact, he 
was able to connect most of the trouble in 
his life with him; for it had been a wild 
life involving many appalling escapes, 
famine, murder, and all other horrors. 

Therefore Fangs moved through the 
hedge, and five minutes later a stupefied 
farmer was scratching his head beside his 
half-mad cow and the dead calf. 

He had rather a fine collie dog, had 
that farmer. At the moment it was rang- 
ing the hedges roundabout for stray rab- 
bits, or something else. To judge by the 
sudden, agonized howl that broke from 
the other side of the hedge a minute later, 
startling the farmer out of-his senses, and 
his swearing, it had found not the rabbit, 
but something else. As a matter of fact 
it had found Fangs, lying flat in a ditch 
awaiting developments. 

Instantly there was a snap, a snarl, and 
a rush, and Fangs, pivoting on his hind 
legs, went away in a hurry. Of course 
the dog was not to blame. He did not 
know that a wolf at his ease, and a wolf 
close pressed, are not quite the same ani- 
mal. The strange beast ran away, and he 
was quite unaware of the inadvisability of 
chasing a fleeing wolf alone. Indeed, he 
only found it out when, presuming on his 
— knowledge of the ground, he cut 

angs off in a corner of the field. 

The wolf had to choose between a ten- 
foot holly hedge and the collie. To judge 
by the worried-looking, blood-spattered 
furry apology that answered the farmer’s 
frantic calls a minute later, one presumes 
that he had chosen the collie. Anyway, 
he was not there when the farmer looked, 
and there was no gap in the hedge, whilst 
the collie appeared to be all gaps. 

The wolf invited himself into the hills 
forthwith, painfully conscious of the grow- 
ing light and of the pressing need of a 
hiding place. He had no desire to be dis- 
covered in the open. 

A fox’s earth in the dim, cathedral si- 
lence of a pine-wood, where the pheasants 
and the woodcocks dreamt of nesting, and 
the jays screeched their diabolical nut- 
meg-grater screech the day long, offered 
possibilities. It smelt abominably, that den, 
and there was strong and unclean evidence 
of the rightful owner having dined there 
more than once. 

The wolf, however, was no faddist, nor 
was he what one may term specially hy- 
gienic. He went within and slept, and the 
fox, which came home to the place later, 
went away again on tip-toe, so to say, and 
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in a hurry. Fangs had opened one eye 
only, and said “Gr-r-r-r!” which laconic 
remark closed, as well as opened, the in- 
terview. 

It was about the time of bats and owls, 
the still time, the sad time, when the r ist 
grows upon the air, and the red-eyed day 
is, as it were, tucking himself up for the 
night, that Fangs awoke. As is the cus- 
tom with all the wild creatures, he was 
fully awake in an instant, and, as is also 
their custom, he must needs wash himself 
from head to foot before doing anything 
else. Those who are not clean in the wild 
die swiftly; it is a law, and one does not 
break laws with death on the seat of jus- 
tice. 

Fangs did not issue forth at once. Those 
whose lives are spent with a price upon 
their heads are no takers of chances. He 
set that marvelous combination—his eyes, 
nose and ears—at work for the space of 
ten minutes, with his head at the mouth 
of the hole. Then his eyes—those hor- 
rible, filmy, green optics of all dogs as they 
appear in the dark—could be plainly seen, 
burning dully. 

Fangs passed from the mouth of the 
hole and faded out among the trees. He 
moved circumspectly, for he knew what 
kind of troube follows the killing of cat- 
tle even in Texas, and who could tell 
what might happen in this new land? 

It was well that he did so, for, as he 
topped a rise of chocolate-colored plough- 
land a few minutes later, something hap- 
pened. There came a splash of flame 
against the black pall of the wood behind 
him, and a bullet spat earth up into his 
eyes. Afterwards followed the clean, 
snapping report of a rifle, and the wolf 
moved from one end of that field to the 
other like a streak. 

The hue and cry over the little matter 
of the calf had been raised already, then? 
They had not been long, these men of this 
shaven and shorn land. If he felt any 
doubt at all about the matter it was re- 
moved an hour later. 

Passing through an apology for a wood, 
that appeared to be given over to pheasants 
by day and rats at night, he came upon a 
cat. It was in trouble, that cat, and it 
was mumbling strange oaths to itself, 
yammering and moaning and running 
round in circles. Fangs stopped and stif- 
fened, the hair lifting along his back. Cats 
always affected him that way, whether 
lynx, puma, or common “tabby.” 

He was wondering if the thing were 
really mad, or only put out, which with a 
cat is very much the same thing, when his 
eye lit on a calf’s head. He knew that 
calf’s head, had seen it before; the glassy 
stare of the dead eyes seemed strangely 
familar. Seeing that that head belonged 
to the calf he had killed that morning, this 
recognition was nothing to wonder at. 

For a space he stood looking from the 
pathetic trophy to the cat and back again, 
and as he looked suspicion flashed into 
his eyes. His ears flattened, his fur 
bristled, his lean upper lip lifted, revealing 
the gleaming white weapons beneath. 

Then he moved stiffly, as one who has 
rheumatics, to the head, and sniffed it. One 
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sniff he took, and it was quite sufficient. have known quite well that he could run 


The head smelt of poison, and he knew, 
such was his conscience, that the poison 
He aparent. Perhaps he was mad with hunger, 
was sorry for the cat, but he was also 
anxious to retire into the next county. 
In fact, he shed fifteen miles be- 


was for his benefit, not for the cat’s. 


He did. 
hind his bushy tail before he stopped. 


Sitting under the shade of a giant oak 


down any hare that lived, sooner or later, 
at his tireless wolf-gallop, it is not quite 


or maybe he had a fear of being found in 
the open in his new land. Who knows! 
An hour before dawn he sought him a 
hiding-place, and as the gray badgers rolled 
home to their dens in the innermost secret 


tree for a “breather,” he became suddenly places of the woods, the wolf’s brush dis- 


aware of a shadow drifting across the open. 
It reminded him of a hunger on his inside. earth. 


The shadow seemed to of- 
fer posibilities. It did, but 
not quite in the manner he 


expected. 

No English fox would 
have attempted to stalk 
across the open in_ that 


laring, stark moonlight. 

ut an English fox is one 

kind of villain, a gray wolf 
another. The fox, for in- 
stance, would not have 
known poison when he 
smelt it. On the _ other 
hand, the men where "Fangs 
came from had long ago 
given up poison as useless 
for a remover of wolves. 

Fangs literally seemed to 

sink into the earth, and his 
method of screwing across 
the open on his belly was 
no small marvel. He had 

a hundred yards to cover 
between the tree and the 
hare, which beast had 
stopped to dance with its 
own shadow or something 
equally fantastic; an un- 
canny sight, by the way, 
when distorted and mocked 
by the ical moon. 

"The ogres of that 
crazy stalk resolved some- 
what as follows: Dance 
hare, and slide forward of 
wolf; pause hare to sit up 
and gaze around, and flat- 
tening of wolf to immova- 
bility. It is questionable if 
that hare, who must as- 
suredly have been mad, saw 
his foe at all until that foe 
rose literally out of the 
ground ten feet away. 

Then things happened. 

If you have ever taken a 
hare by surprise you will 
understand the meaning of 
the word speed. It was not 
so much that the animal de- 
parted as the fact that he 
was gone—and Fangs went after him. 
The one wonder was no whit less than the 
other. 

They streaked across the face of that 
field at a pace that made one shudder to 
think would happen if they collided with 
anything. They did not, however, though 
how in the name of all that’s miraculous 
they negotiated the hedges was a puzzle. 
No human eye could have told if they 
went through, or over, or under them. All 
that is certain is that they did accomplish 
the magic somehow, and continued to ac- 
complish it for the space of exactly fifteen 
minutes. 

At the end of this time the hare lay down 
and ‘died, quite quietly, and without saying 
anything at all. His heart had burst, I 
fancy. This was just as well, perhaps, for 
Fangs was incapable of slaughtering even 
a mouse at the end. He just stopped be- 
side his supper and gasped. 

What reason he had for pressing the 
hare in such a wild fashion, when he must 


— 


HIS LEAN UPPER JAW 


appeared for the second time into a fox’s 
The badgers are always far and 





away the latest of the night hunters to ap- 
pear and the earliest to retire. In that, per- 
haps, lies the secret of their survival. And 
the wolf also apparently had learnt the 
wisdom. 

_ Later came a polecat, and the wolf drew 
in his nose from the mouth of the hole as 
the long, evil-visaged slayer went by. The 
smell of a polecat is appalling. 

Once a great blotch of shadow drifted by 
beneath the trees; that was a red deer. 
Once a smaller shape—with eyes shinin 
like twin stars, appeared to blow past, an 
that was a roe-deer. And once, just as the 
first, steel-cold glint of dawn touched the 
scarred tree-trunks, a man and a lean dog, 
furtive and slouching, came that way, re- 
turning like the beasts, to their lair; and, 
like many of the beasts also, they were 
poachers. 

A pheasant crowed, a jay screeched and 
lo! ‘twas day. 

Then, quite suddenly, two crows, carrion- 
crows, who had been, for reasons clear 








LIFTED, REVEALING THE GLEAMING WHITE WEAPONS 
BENEATH 


enough, roosting in a tall fir above the 
fox’s earth, awoke. Yea, in the face of an 
angry red sun, these blatant black and 
vulgar villains awoke and, descending to 
a lower bough, danced a crazy dance, call- 
ing out the while in a harsh voice: 

“You can’t! You can’t! You can’t!” 

Fangs cocked one ear, and thrust a ten- 
tative sharp muzzle out of the “earth,” 
with the evident intention of finding out 
who was the person that couldn’t. He 
knew that crows and trouble go about hand 
in hand. Therefore he be- 
came about as sensitive as 
the receiver of a “ wireless” 
apparatus. And the crows 
continued to dance their 
unholy dance, and to croak 
strange things in an un- 
known tongue. 

Five minutes passed, and 
Fangs was just beginning 
to think that the crows 
were mad, or poisoned, 
when suddenly he scrambled 
to his feet and swore 
through his fangs—an evil, 
snarling swear. 

There was a thing com- 
ing through the wood, 
walking towards him, or 
hopping rather, out of the 
fiery cauldron of the sun. 
This thing was a _ one- 
eared, mangy, three-legged 
(a trap knew what had 
happened to the fourth 
leg), disreputable, out-at- 
heels old fox. He held 
something in his jaws, and 
it needed not the red glare 
of the sun to turn crimson 
that which he held in his 
jaws. It was half of a 
lamb. Without being told, 
both wolf and crows could 
make a pretty correct guess 
where the other half was. 
The fox carried that also. 

And all the wild folk 
crouched and trembled as 
they looked, or slid “ at 
sight of this outrage. ell 
they knew the unwisdom of 
tampering with man’s be- 
longings, and had no wish 
to be there when the reck- 
oning was en. 

The fox came straight 
on, straight, that is, save 
when he stopped to glance 
uneasily over his shoulder, 
which he did pretty often. 
Arrived at the mouth of 
the hole he stopped again, but this was not 
to glance over his shoulder—he stared 
straight in front of him into the black well 
of the interior, and there stole into hig 
wicked, leering eyes a look of sheer stupe- 
faction. There was a grin on his face 
still, indeed there always is on the “ mask 
of a fox, but the grin was without joy. 

For a space he stood rigid, his one ear 
cocked back—he was evidently afraid to 
take his eyes off the “earth”—and that 
which a Rage owt been no ordin- 
ary sound, for he deliberately disa red 
into the “ earth.” . — 

He was met by a flashing of glistening 
white fangs. Something said “G-r-r-r! 
in his one remaining ear, and a two-inch 
strip of his rufous fur flew into the air. 
Then he removed two yards in exactly two 
and a half seconds. 

_Afterwards, when well out in the open 
air, he ruefully regarded a neat, raw gash 
on his left shoulder. And the sound as of 

(Continued on page 45.) 








The Savage Way 


yourself, of your manner and of 
your argument, practice in debat- 
ing has an additional value still greater. 
You will learn to recognize sound reason- 
ing and will detect the false. Without 
conscious effort on your part, you will 
apply to the casual argument as you meet 
it, to the public address, to the written 
article, to the newspaper editorial, those 
standards by which you have built up your 
own argument. It will be difficult for you 
to overlook inconsistency and false reason- 
ing, for your mind is accustomed to exact 
and clear thinking—your habits of mind 
have become standard’ze*, as the factory 
expert would say. 
ARGUMENT VS, CONTENTION 
I have failed in my a-gument so far un- 
less I have accomplished two things. First, 
I must have convinced you that I am right 
as far as I have gone. Second, to have 
my argument really worth while, I must 
have made you want to debate. For a real 
argun ent must bring you to the point of 


Wyn you have acquired mastery of 


doing. Thus it differs from many other 
kinds of speaking—contention, for ex- 
ample. 


In contention, the contender has very 
little hope of aanging his adversary’s 
mind. He is not arguing; he is simply 
sticking up for his point. How much of 
what passes for argument belongs to this 
class of effort! You hear it in the street 
every day, and on the baseball diamond— 
did you ever hear the discussion over a 
disputed decision by the umpire? Did you 
ever hear any argument there? Did Cap- 
tain Jack, or Captain “rank, or Captain 
Chance, or Captain McGraw ever really 
think he could convince any jury, either of 
players, umpires or spectators? 
ARGUMENT DIFFERS ALSO FROM PERSUASION 

There are other forms of mental effort 
expressed in spoken word, perfectly legiti- 
mate in themselves, which are not argu- 
ments, although generally classed as such. 

There is a difference between argument 
and persuasion. Argument is addressed in 
the first instance to reason alone; it may 
or may not be combined with persuasion, 
but the two are absolutely different. The 
perfect argument would be so absolutely 
convincing that its hearers would be com- 
pelied by © very force to follow its con- 
clusions. k 

BLACKHAWK’S APPEAL ; 

’ Generally, however, to the reasoning of 
the argument must be added the persuasion 
ef the appeal to the many instincts such as 
love, duty, patriotism. Now, when this 

is the essential part of the so-called 
ergunent it falls into a class possibly 
higher than debate, but névertheless dis- 


So when Blackhawk, as we say, debated 
the cause of his Sacs and Foxes, he did 
not really argue their case w'th cold, calm 
reason, but appealed to the sentiments of 
his hearers, to their sense of patriotism. 
Pontiac or Osceola never in the true sense 
presented a series of logical reasons why. 
their Indian brothers should be treated dif- 
ferently, but they did appeal to those 
eniotions which dwell not in reason but in 
sentiment. If the questions between the 


red man and the white man were debated, 
reason would say, the red man having 





Debating for Boys 





Interesting Information About a Pleasant 
and Valuable Art 


By WILLIAM HORTON FOSTER 


“ A FRIENDLY discussion often saves 

fruitless experiments,” says William 
Horton Foster, in the first of his articles 
on “Debating for Boys,” in the November 
Boys’ Lirz. He then illustrated by @ prob- 
lem which r+ come up in any troop 
characterized the boy who has “the gift o 
gab” and the one who knows the fose but 
cannot present them, and showed each 
injures the troop by his fatling. Debating 
ts, therefore, the natural outcome of dis- 
cussion and teaches the individual to know 
his facts, to ae them to best advan- 
tage and to be able to show up his ad- 
versaries’ mistakes. To do this the debater 
must have certain qualities, which are de- 
veloped as he gains experience—a clear, 
clean style. which springs from clear think- 
ing; @ good vocabulary, a clear enunciation 
and a direct and self-controlled manner. 
It takes courage to debate, and more than 
the mere ability to talk easily is gained 
from it. 

Having thus sketched the general phases 
of debating, Mr. Foster goes on, in this 
month’s instalment, to show the different 
sorts of discussion—argument, persuasion, 
contention—and gives a few elementary 
rules for choosing debate subjects, limiting 
the question, analyzing the issues and 
terms—but read it! 
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failed to use his heritage to the best ad- 
vantage, must yield to the white man. The 
appeal of the Indian orator would seek to 
persuade the white man to allow his red 
brother to remain upon the lands over 
which his fathers had hunted. 

On the other hand, often the most awful 
results follow some forms of persuasion, 
some appeals which do not aim at the 
higher motives but to passion and preju- 
dice. The hateful story of many a mob 
shows the effect of persuasion addressed 
to the lowest instead of the higher in- 
stincts and emotions. 

WHAT SUBJECTS SHOULD BE CHOSEN 

I therefore repeat that if I have pre- 
sented a strong argument thus far, I have 
not only convinced you of the value of 
debate, but I have also made you want to 
start debating. I am not willing to as- 
sume that my argument is a failure, and 
therefore I do assume that you are now 
asking, “ What shall we debate?” 

CHOOSE A QUESTION WHICH CAN BE DECIDED 

In the first place, debate something 
which is debatable, something which can 
be proved. Too many times a question ts 
framed which could never be decided. — 

For example, to refer to the Indian 
again, a question might be stated: “Re- 
solved, That the treatment of the Indian 
by the white has been unjust,” which 
could be discussed in a reasonable time 
and a decision reached. The arguments 
would be of such a character that a more 
or less exact weighing could be had and a 
verdict taken. ; 

But if, with the same kindly feeling for 
the oppressed and ‘hatred of oppression, a 
question should be selected: “Resolved, 
That the Indian has suffered greater 
wrongs from the American Government 
than the negro,” you see, don’t you, how 
you could never arrive at a verdict? One 
side could only cite instance after instance 
where the Indian has suffered, and the 
other side could retaliate by exactly the 
same number of cases of wrongs the negro 
has suffered, and the scale would be even. 
Really, a correct verdict could never be 
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The Civilized Way 


reached, for to be sure and certain, every 
wrong done to each race would have to be 
catalogued and weighed—an im ossibility. 

Take another illustration: ‘ Resolved, 
That the works of nature are more beauti- 
ful than the works of art.” To the rainbow 
of the affirmative could be contrasted the 
electric fountain of the negative; to the 
Rock of Gibraltar of the affirmative would 
be offered St. Gauden’s statute of Lincoln, 
and so on indefinitely. On the other hand, 
you may so state your question that, al- 
though the argument on both sides may 
consist largely of facts, yet those facts may 
differ altogether in their relations to the 
general question and one set clearly out- 
weigh the other. 

- If you should suggest as a question: 

Resolved, That Amundsen is a greater 
explorer than Peary,” I should say that the 
question was not a good one because of 
the suggestions I have just made; the de- 
baters could simply balance the hardships 
of the Antarctic explorer against the trials 
of the Arctic traveler. Now, if the ques- 
tion were changed so that it would read: 

Resolved, That the explorations of 
Amundsen were more valuable to the 
world than those of Peary,”.I should still 
say the question was bad, for the value of 
one ice field would simply be exchanged 
for that of another. But if the name of 
Stanley were to be substituted in the latter 
question for that of Amundsen, so that the 
question would constitute a comparison of 
the respective values of Arctic and equa- 
torial exploration, it would open up a clear 
field for discussion. It would be open to 
argument and decision whether the prod- 
ucts of Africa are more valuable*to the 
world than those of Greenland, whether 
the scientific results are more valuable in 
the one case than the other, and so on. 

So, to use another illustration, if the 
question stated were: “Resolved, That a 
union of England and America would be 
beneficial to the world’s progress,” there is 
room for clear and explicit reasoning on 
both sides, and the arguments would be 
reasons and not simply a catalogue of facts. 

SUBJECTS SHOULD BE PROPERLY LIMITED 

The subject should be limited so that too 
much is not attempted. The exact bound- 
aries of the question must be properly 
defined. For example, the Philippine ques- 
tion, as so stated, could not be debated. 
Some particular branch of the question 
must be selected and matter outside of it 
rigorously put aside. If you should at- 
tempt to cover the whole subject, it could 
not be properly discussed in a dozen 
evenings, and if you should try to debate it 
in one evening without some restrictions, 
there would be hopeless confusion, so that 
clear argument would be impossible. 

Eor example, if your question reads: 
“ Resolved, That the treatment of the Phil- 
ippines by the United States has been un- 
just,” you might be talking about. the 
original conquest of the islands from. the 
Spaniards, one of your partners in debate 
be talking about the treatment of the 
islanders themselves in the later wars, 
one of yor opponents be speaking of the 
attitude of the United States toward the 
islands in business and every-day life, and 

(Continued on page 42.) 








Tad Sheldon and 


_ A tramp steamer, deserted by her crew, 
ts taken in charge by Tad Sheldon and his 
Scouts, who determine to help the dying 
captain discharge his cargo at Portland. 
They hire a tug, man the vessel and start 
to sea. Heavy swells interfere with their 
progress and finally a bad storm comes up. 
The hawser breaks and the tug. deserts 
them. Dangerous though it is, the Scouts 
try to swing the craft round, but she rolls 
in the trough of the sea and there is 
battered and buffeted. 





PART II. 


HEN, finally, it appeared that the 

Pegasus was doomed, she suddenly 

picked up courage and answered 
her helm, swinging her high bows into a 
booming surge with a force that sent the 
water high over the bridge. Then she be- 
gan the regular pendulum-like pitching that 
told of easier times. 

Daylight came and disclosed nothing but 
the same desolate scene: low, rolling clouds 
rushing before the gale, mountainous gray 
seas, mist-covered distances. 

“This is a poor place to ride it out,” the 
the mate confided to Tad. “We're on a 
lee shore and the old packet isn’t up to 
this kind of work. She’s too deeply laden 
and hasn’t enough power to do more than 
hold her.own. I’m afraid I’ll have to send 
some of you Scouts into the engineroom. 
The chief says he can’t keep up steam with 
only two firemen.” 

Promptly Tad called Kit Carson to the 
bridge and with the rest of his patrol made 
for their new post of duty. He found Mr. 
Reynolds under the big steam valve, cool 
and undisturbed. 

“ What I need down here is an oiler and 
a couple of fellows to pass coal to the 
firemen,” he told Tad. 

“Milligan knows how to oil,” was the 
reply. “The rest of us’ll help the firemen.” 

“Good!” said the chief heartily. “Lively, 
now!” 

In the roaring fireroom Tad found the 
two men hard at work but handicapped by 
having to go into the bunkers for their 
fuel. He instantly took in the situation 
and directed the boys to strip to the waist 
and take shovels and pass the coal from 
the bunker through the little alleyway be- 
tween the two batteries of boilers. Him- 
self he entered the dark and dusty bunker. 

Down here he found that the motion of 
the ship was much easier. It was fairly 
quiet, too. But still the coal shifted under 
foot and gave him much trouble to keep 
his balance. He dug into it with his shovel 
and began to pass it along to Spencer, who 
was next. Spencer shoveled it to The Kid 
and Young Robinson flung it to the plates 
of the fireroom. 

It was backbreaking work, but they were 
encouraged by the nods of the two firemen 
and the information that the steam was 
rising in the gauges. : 

hen he was choked with dust Tad 
changed places with Robinson and so they 
kept at their new toil. 

“T’ll bet we can keep this up all day,” 
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The Cruise of the Pegasus 






the Scouts of His Patrol Have a Thrilling Adventure 


on a Tramp Steamer 
By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


said Spencer, spitting the gritty dust out 
of his mouth. 

“Wait and see,” Tad replied, balancing 
himself to a lurch of the steamer. “Take 
it a little easier, you fellows in there. No 
need to kill yourselves.” 

The chief came in for a moment and 
grinned at them, then vanished to his 
engines. Tad followed him. 

“ How’s Milligan making out, chief?” he 
demanded as they stood together on the 
working platform. 

Mr. Reynolds pointed upwards at a small 
figure clinging to a slim iron grating above 
the throws. “He can oil, all right.” 

“T’m going on deck for a little to see 
how things are going, sir.” 

“Tell Mr. Sorenson that everything’s all 
right down here,” the chief told him. “ And 
ask him what h expects to do to-day.” 

The change from the hot fireroom to the 
cold deck made Tad gasp. He ran into 
Mr. Reynolds’ room, which was just off 
the gangway, and put on his oilskins and 
sou’wester again. Then he scrambled along 
the lee deck to the bridge steps. Swinging 
on these he ry a glimpse of some ob- 
scure object to leeward. 

When he had relieved Kit Carson and 
sent him below, Mr. Sorenson nodded to 
him as he came up and shouted, “ That’s 
the lightship over there!” 

Tad stared around and saw that though 
the engines were working to their full 
power the old Pegasus was being carried 
steadily north by wind and sea. The light 
vessel, with its two iron cages at the mast- 
heads, was rolling furiously about a mile 
away, almost directly. in the path of the 
tramp and astern. 

“The current runs six and seven knots 
here to the nor’ad,” the mate told him, 
shaking his head. “We're going through 
the water, but the water’s fetching us right 
in there.” He pointed towards the invisible 
shore. 

“North Head?” Tad in- 


quired. 
“ And the rocks,” was the 


reply. 

“They considered this a 
while. The Pegasus dipped 
her bows deeper and deeper 
at every frantic pitch. The 
forward deck was full of 
swishing water. There was 
a big gap in the iron bul- 
warks on the starboard side. 
The twin cargo booms that 
had been lashed along the 
hatch were gone. The 
anchor davits were crum- 
pled. A glance upward at 
the topmast showed Tad 
that it, too, was insecure. 
His eyes then traveled aft. 
Boats gone—funnel rock- 
ing between slack stays, a 
great flapping piece of the 
after hatch tarpaulin bang- 
ing in the wind—every- 
where signs of the terrific 
contest of the night. And 
the gale still poured out of 
the southward with undi- 
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“The Secret of the Sea’’ 
Starts Next_Month 
Don’t Miss It 


All readers of BOYS’ LIFE will 
be very glad to know that another 
thrilling adventure of Tad Sheldon 
and his Boy Scout Patrol will be 
related in the January issue. It 
will be an adventure of fishing on 
the ocean, and you will hail it as 
one of the very best stories ever 
written. 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON °_ 











minished violence. And the rocks astern! 

He peered down the trap hatch at the 
sailor steering. The man was first looking 
at the compass and then at the sea, the 
steering wheel revolving ceaselessly under 
his hands. 

The absolute regularity of his glances 
and the immobility of his form, gave Tad 
a sudden feeling of security. It spoke to 
him of discipline, of the training which 
makes a man do his duty under all cir- 
cumstances without regard to what others 
may be doing. He turned his face again 
to the mate. 

“What are we going to do, sir?” he 
demanded. 

“The first thing is to clear that light- 
ship,’ was the hoarse reply. “Then 


Tad understood the meaning of that 
grim pause, but he was not afraid. Pres- 
ently he asked another question, “Isn’t 
there a single boat left, sir?” 

The mate stared at the tel h dial 
and its needle pointing to speed 
ahead, grunted and answered y; 


“Port alleyway.” 
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This was’ sufficient. Tad Sheldon went 
below on the lee side, entered the engine 
room and passed into the dark passage- 
way the mate had indicated. 

_Looming white in the dusk stood a big 
life boat creaking in its lashings. He 
lifted the canvas cover and investigated. 
Oars, boat hook, water-breaker, mast and 
sail, rudder, all this was complete. But 
he realized that that boat could never be 
launched, nor even got out of its present 
position while the gale raged with its 
present force. 

He made a hasty trip to the engine room 
and reported the ship’s position to the 
chief engineer. The old man looked at 
him serenely and mumbled, “I don’t know 
this coast, but I reckon we're in a fix.” 

In the fire room Tad found all going 
well though the boys were almost ex- 
hausted. He called Carson and briefly 
told him of their plight. Kit showed his 
white teeth and wrinkled his sooty face 
into a grim smile. 

“T always did want to see a shipwreck, 
Tad,” he said. 








THE IRON STANCHION QUIVERED AND GAVE; 


His leader nodded and clambered back 
to the bridge. The lightship was not a 
quarter of a mile astern and to leeward. 
Sorenson had hauled the head of the 
Pegasus out a little at the risk of sweeping 
her decks again and Tad saw that they 
would barely fetch clear. Beyond the 
light vessel he saw another craft which he 
recognized as the Reliance. She was al- 
most hidden at times in the trough of the 
sea. 

“Go down and see Captain Hayden,” 
the mate told him. “Just give him a no- 
tion of what we’re up against. You might 
have a look at the glass down there too.” 

Tad started to obey and was at the 
head of the steps when he felt himself 
dragged back. It was the mate’s strong 
hand that held him. 

“Too late, Tad,” Mr. Sorenson shouted. 

Tad glanced ahead and saw a tremend- 
ous sea rising out of the driving spume, 
such sea as he had never seen all his life. 
He heard the swift rattle of the steering 
engine as the sailor tried to ease the 
Pegasus to receive it, but he instinctively 





THEN HE KNEW NOTHING MORE EXCEPT 
THAT HE MUST NOT LET GO. 





knew that all human effort was useless. 
He saw through the corner of his eye the 
mate slide down the tilted bridge to the 
engine room telegraph and pull the lever 
up to stop, then he saw the bows of the 
old tramp enter the huge wall of water. 

He grasped the rail with all his might. 

The steamer shook violently a moment, 
then the overwhelming force of the surge 
swung her far over. Tad felt his feet 
slipping out from underneath him. He 
curled one leg around the stanchion and 
kept his eyes on the advancing mountain 
of water. Then he ducked his head. 

It was as if a huge hand were thrusting 
him away from his desperate hold. The 
iron stanchion quivered and gave, then he 
knew nothing more except that he must 
not let go of his frantic grasp. 

After what seemed an endless period, 
there was a terrific roaring in his ears 
and the wind struck him like a slap in 
the face. The Pegasus was still afloat. 

The old vessel wallowed free. Tad gave 
a rapid glance fore and aft, bulwarks, 
rails, and funnel were gone. Mr. Soren- 
son had vanished, together with his end 
of the bridge. 

Tad let himself slide over to the engine 
room telegraph and thrust the lever over 
to full speed ahead. There was no an- 
swering clang from the engine room. He 
made a dash for the leeward ladder and 
found it was gone too. The bridge under 
his feet was swaying drunkenly. He let 
himself over the edge and slid down a 
stanchion that still held. Wheelhouse and 
wheel were gone together with the sailor 
who had been steering. He jumped over 
the jagged timber ends sticking out of the 
deck and made his way into the cabin. 
This, too, was a wreck. 

Mrs. Hayden was frantically trying to 
lift her husband out of the swirling water 
into which he had been thrown. One 
glance told Tad that the man was dead. 
He grasped her by the arm. 

“Tt’s no use,” he cried to her. 
with me!” 

Evidently she realized that it was use- 
less to try to do anything for the dead 
captain. She followed Tad through the 
swashing brine into the alleyway. Here 
they met the chief, his two firemen and 
the rest of the Scouts bleeding, dripping 
with water, and gasping for breath. 


“Come 


“Come on,” Tad yelled. “There’s a 
chance.” 
He led them into the port alleyway 


where the boat was. The force of the sea 
had burst in the big wooden shutter that 
closed the forward entrance but had not 
injured the lifeboat. 

With a few strokes of his knife, Tad 
cut the lashings. Intantly seeing his ob- 
ject the others fell on the chain that held 
- to the chocks and in a moment it was 
ree. 

Working as rapidly as he could, Tad tied 
the end of a coil of rope to a thwart and 
then held up his hand. He could see a 
comber again breaking over the bows of 
the doomed steamer—it was their only 
chance of launching the boat. 

By great good fortune the water was 
pretty well broken when it reached them, 
so that it did no more than wash the boat 
out of the chocks. Grasping the gun- 
wales on either side they eased this out 
of the after opening, up to their waists in 
water. 

“Jump in,” yelled Tad and Kit in uni- 
son. 

With unexpected strength, the old chief 
lifted Mrs. Hayden in and leaped in him- 
self, just as the boys and the two fire- 
men clambored over the side. Tad had 

(Continued on page 36.) 











Two Boys’ Thrilling Adventures in a 
Dangerous Journey Across 
Plains and Mountains 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 





YOU CAN START HERE—Charlie and Zeb Bartlett start, in 1862, from Minnesota for Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory, where they are to meet their father, wo has taken up a gold mine claim. They 
join an emigrant train, which journeys over the old Overland route under the escort of U. S. Government 


troops, in charge of Captain Fisk. . ‘ 
eling companion; Pierre Bottineau, the daring guide, and Antoine Coutho 
first is most unfriendly with the boys. 


Many thrilling experiences follow 


Many interesting people are met: Mr. Cloudas, who becomes their trav- 
n, a half-breed, who from the very 
fast upon each other.—a buffalo 


hunt; a terrific storm overtakes them during which the cattle stampede; they go hunting, are lost, but are 


finally found by the guide. 


A little later they come upon a band of savages. 


Through the treachery of 


Couthon, they attack the train, but are repulsed. Charlie and Zeb have an exciting adventure hunting elk, 
but upon their return to camp, that night, roving Indians attempt to steal cattle, stampeding the whole herd. 


CHPTER IX. 
A BATTLE WITH THE INDIANS 


EVERISHLY Charlie began saddling 
Rataplan, aided by Zeb, while Mr. 
udas reached into the wagon, secured 
his rifle and started on a run to join the 
emigrants who were pouring from the 
corral in the direction of the herds. 
Meantime, into the confusion of shouts, 
yells and rifle shots had come other 
sounds: the frightened bellowing of cat- 
tle and the rising thunder of many hoofs, 
bearing off Eastward down the bottom. 

“They're drivin’ ’em off down the val- 
ley,” said Zeb in his brother’s ear, as he 
buckled the throat-latch of Rataplan’s 
bridle. “Are there enough men_ with 
horses in the corral to head ’em off?” 

“There aren’t over a dozen,” answered 
Charlie, seizing his rifle and starting to 
mount. “ You stay here, Zeb.” Then he 
dropped the bridle again and ran toward 
the Strickland’s wagon, calling back to 
his brother, “ Hold the pony till I see if 
Roy’s ready.” 

As he disappeared, Zeb heard an ox 
bellow so close to him that he jumped 
back involuntarily and the next instant 
six or eight steers, galloping blindly in mad 
terror, rushed past within a few feet 
of him. So quickly had they come that 
he had not time to catch Rataplan’s bridle 
and, to his dismay, he heard the pony 
snort as the cattle rushed upon him, then 
faintly saw him wheel and run away with 
them. 

“Whoa, Rataplan! Whoa!” Zeb cried, 
wildly, and then started in pursuit at 
top speed. All the animals disappeared 
in the darkness, but still he kept on, stum- 
bling in the tangled grass, obeying an un- 
reasoned conviction that the intelligent 
pony would soon get over his panic and 
stop. On and on he went, seeing the flash 
of guns and hearing the noises of the fight 
and the stampede off to the left and in 
front, but still some distance away. 

He had run until his chest ached and 





his mouth felt gummy when he stumbled 
into a litt'e hollow grown with rank grass, 
and almost fell against some animal which 
was quietly grazing there. This animal 
raised his head and uttered a shrill whin- 
ney, and before it was finished, Zeb was 
at its head. 

“Rataplan, you little rascal,” he panted, 
grasping the bridle and hugging the pony’s 
neck. “ What did you run for?” 

However, there was no time for senti- 
mental rejoicing. He mounted and turned 
to go back to the corral, but he could not 
see it in the darkness. North of him the 
spattering of rifle shots continued and in 
a flaw of the wind, he heard a deep voice 
he recognized as that of Captain Fisk, 
shout: 

“Keep together, men; not too fast!” 

That voice decided him. 

“T can’t get back to Charlie soon enough 
for him to do any good with Rataplan,” 
he said to himself, “but maybe-I can do 
some good over there.” 

He turned northwestward in the direc- 
tion from which the sound of the Cap- 
tain’s voice had come, and urged the pony 
to a swift gallop. Sooner than he expected, 
he made out the bulk of a group of 
mounted men ahead of him, and heard 
their horses galloping, and now and then 
a word of talk. He forced Rataplan to 
make a spurt, and came among them, 
jostling violently a large man who caught 
his bridle, and Captain Fisk’s voice said 
roughly: 

“Who are you?” 

“Zeb Bartlett, Captain,” he answered. 

“What are you doing here, boy?” 
There was anger in the Captain’s tones. 

“T couldn’t help it, sir. The pony ran 
away, and I caught him just down here.” 

“Oh, well, you’ve no business here, but 
you must stay now,” the Captain answered, 
“stick close to me, or the Indians will 
pick you up, sure.” 

Then he bent his head and scanned the 
outlines of the bluffs to their left. Sud- 
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denly he turned his horse’s head in that 
direction, calling, “ This way, boys!” To 
the man next him, he said, “ There’s the 
ravine we came down, Meldrum. You say 
it’s the only road from this bottom to the 
top of the bluffs?” 

“Yes,” answered the guide. “They had 
to go up there, and they can’t be far 
ahead.” 

Reckless of holes or gullies the mounted 
men rushed on, Zeb among them, feeling 
strangely small and helpless. There was 
no more firing, for Indians and herd hdd 
disappeared and the emigrants on foot who 
had stayed around the corral, were now 
far behind. In a very short time, Cap- 
tain Fisk’s men’ reached the foot of the 
ravine, confident of either hearing or 
finding evidence of their stampeding ani- 
mals. But the ravine was empty and as 
they drew in their horses and listened no 
sound greeted their ears above the whistle 
of the wind. 

Mr. Meldrum jumped to the ground, and 
stooping down felt it over with his hands, 
clear across the ravine. 


“There’s no loose stock gone up here,” 
he said, returning. “Our wagon tracks 
ain’t broken and there’s no new hoof 
marks.” 

“Then they haven’t reached here yet,” 
exclaimed the Captain, in a tone of re- 


lief. 
“Don’t seem to,” answered Mr. Mel- 
drum, perplexity in his voice. “But it’s 


queer. I didn’t think we could ever get 
here ahead of ’em, with the start they had.” 

Everyone listened again, but they could 
hear nothing suggesting the approach of 
cattle or horses. 

“The Indians surely won’t stay-in the 
bottom,” said the Captain at length. 
“They know we'll catch them at daylight 
if they do, for there’s only a handful of 
them, but they can’t drive a herd any- 
where except here.” 

As the Captain made the last remark, 
Zeb suddenly felt a shock of recollection. 
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He had not realized before that they had 
come to this ravine because it was thought 
to be the only exit. 

“Yes, they can, Captain,” he interrupted. 
“They can get out at the lower end, along 
the river.” 

Mr. Meldrum laughed, 

“T guess not, young man,” said he, con- 
fidently. “I’ve been over this trail, and 
in this bottom, often. The river washes 
the bluffs below here.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Zeb, “I guess it 
does generally, but it’s low now, and 
there’s a beach at the base of the bluffs, 
between this bottom and the next one. I 
know because my brother and another fel- 
low and I rode along it this afternoon fol- 
lowing a herd of elk. The one I shot 
fell dead right on the beach.” 

“Tf that’s so,” said the guide, mounting 
his horse, “that’s sure where the Indians 
are driving our stock. They think we 
don’t know about it, and we wouldn’t ex- 
cept for this boy here. But I’ve never 
been on that next bottom. I don’t know 
how many ways there are to get out of it. 
Do you?” he asked, turning to Zeb. 

“We went down through a wooded 
ravine,” Zeb replied. “It’s been traveled 
a good deal by animals—there’s a good 

ath worn. It may not be the only way, 
ut I think so; the bluffs look steep above 
and below.” 

“Zeb,” broke in Captain Fisk, “do you 
think you could find the head of that rav- 
ine, up on the prairie, in the dark?” 

“T think I could, sir. It must be four 
or five miles from here.” 

“Very well, then,” said the Captain, “ we 
will go up on the prairie here, and ride 
back, and see if we can intercept our 
stock if the Indians drive them up that 


incredulously. 


ravine. It seems to be our best 
chance.” Then he addressed one 
of his men: 


“ Ride back to the corral and tell 
Mr. Bond to send ten well armed 
men up here at once, to guard this 
ravine. You guide them back here. 
Tell him to send ten more down 
to the end of this botton and sta- 
tion them at this end of the beach 
along the biuff that Zeb Bartlett 
spoke of. Tell him, also, to keep 
all the rest of the men in camp, un- 
der arms, and ready, till I get back 
or send him further orders.” Rid- 
ing up the ravine with Mr. Mel- 
drum, he called: “Come on, men. 
Zeb, you will ride ahead with me.” 

The horses toiled up the hill at 
a walk, but as soon as they reached 
the upland prairie, and turned 
Eastward along the track made by 
the wagons in the afternoon the 
the men spurred them to a sharp 
gallop, which was maintained for 
more than two miles. Then Cap- 
tain Fisk halted them and rode to 
the crest of the bluffs, accompanied 
by Zeb. 

As yet not the faintest streak of 
dawn was in the East, yet the wind 
was dying down. The valley be- 
low them as they looked into it 
was merely a black veil, and Zeb 
strained his eyes in vain for the 
slightest sign to indicate whether 
they were yet near the wooded 
ravine. 

wil think | it must be farther on,’ 
he began, “it seems to me——” 

“Listen!” interrupted the Cap- 
tain. They stood motionless. Far 


below them and still considerably 
to the East, they could occasionally 
hear, faint ‘and far off, the bellow- 


ing of cattle. Then came a call, hardly 
audible. 

“ Hoy-a!l Hoy-a!” 

“ They’re down there,” said Captain Fisk, 
“heading for your ravine, Zeb.” 

He wheeled his horse and together they 
dashed back to the waiting men. The 
Captain passed ahead of them without 
slackening speed. 

“Come on, men! 
Keep closed up!” 

The next mile was covered at break- 
neck speed. Then again the panting horses 
were pulled to a standstill. No sooner had 
the hurrying hoof-beats stopped than every 
man heard with throbbing pulses the 
rumbling trample of a herd and the low- 
ing of steers mingled now, plainly enough, 
with the shrill calls of the Indian herders. 
Along the Eastern horizon had come a nar- 
row level streak of gray below the black 
night sky. Against it Zeb made out the 
silhouette of a familar tree top. 

“We're pretty near on ’em,” ejaculated 
one of the men in a choked voice. 

“ There’s the ravine, Captain,” said Zeb. 
“That tree is in it.” 

“ And they’re coming up there,” the com- 
mander answered. “ Just a little maaan. 
men. Not too fast.” 

They trotted cautiously forward. Sud- 
denly, just ahead, rising as if from the 
earth, and outlined against the lightening 
East, appeared the heads and tossing horns 
of a mass of cattle. Captain Fisk gave ut- 
terance to a grim chuckle and drew his 
1evolver from its holster. 

“Have your guns ready, boys,” he or- 
dered, “but let the cattle pass up. The 
Indians cre pehind. We'll cut in between 
them and the stock. Jump to it when I say, 
‘Charge!’ Zeb, you stay close by me!” 

It took a full minute for the passage of 


We've spotted them. 





RECKLESS OF HOLES OR GULLIES THE MOUNTED 


RUSHED ON. 





the narrow 


; ravine, by the cattle, among 
which soon 


appeared mules and horses, 
also, The waiting men could almost 
count them, and they were many, for 
hardly an animal had the herd guard 
been able to rescue from the general stam- 
pede. The Indians were not hurrying them 
so much now, evidently believing that 
they had distanced pursuit. At length the 
form of a mounted man appeared against 
the sky line, then another. They were lus- 
tily shouting: “Hoy-a! Hoy-a!” 

Captain Fisk and Mr. Meldrum raised 
their revolvers and fired simultaneously and 
one of the Indians toppled to the ground. 
Then the Captain rose in his stirrups, waved 
his hand above his head, and shouted: 

“ Charge, men, charge!” 

. With a volumed yell, he and his fol- 
lowers rushed down the side of the ravine, 
utterly regardless of the footing and were 
upon the enemy almost pefore the latter 
could move. The Indians, though twenty 
or more in number, were taken totally by 
surprise and had no time to move. 

Down in the blackness of the ravine there 
was a terrific struggle for a moment. The 
crack of revolvers, and the dull thud of 
blows delivered with fists and clubbed rifles 
mingled with the crash and kicking of 
horses among the saplings, shouts and 
curses and screams. 

In the dreadful melee Zeb became hope- 
lessly confused. His shoulder struck against 
the limb of a tree, throwing him nearly 
from the saddle, but he dragged himself 
back, only to have Rataplan collide violently 
with a plunging horse on the other side and 
go to his knees. As the pony scrambled up 
again, a revolver or rifle blazed so close 
across Zeb’s face that it blinded him and 
the next instant a hand with a grip of 
steel seized him by the arm, and jerked 
him clear from his saddle, while a 
familiar, hated voice, cried : 

ae Aha, you little Zeb! Il est vous, 
certainement? I got zat pony at 
last, eh?” 

Though half stunned by the vio- 
lence of his fall upon the ground, a 
blind rage revived the boy’s 
strength as he recognized Antoine 
Couthon. 

Stumbling to his knees, he swept 
out his arm and caught the fellow’ 8 
tight foot just as it was swinging 
from the ground to go over Rata- 


plan’s back. 

“ Captain ! Captain!” he 
screamed frantically, clinging to 
Couthon’s leg like a vise. “ Help! 
help!” 

“Lacher! Vous petit devil! 
Lacher!” cried the half-breed, 


kicking and striking him unmerci- 
fully. 

But Zeb, with tightly closed eyes, 
and clinched teeth, held on, only 
one thought in his mind, to die 
rather than yield. Then above the 
dreadful hubbub in the ravine he 
heard the Captain’s voice close 
above him, and again a revolver 
cracked, Couthon’s leg seemed to 

e in his grasp, and as in a 
nightmare he was aware of Cou- 
thon’s voice, gasping. 

Then the half-breed’s body 
dropped beside him, and he felt 
Captain Fisk’s hand groping for his 
face. 

“Are you hurt, Zeb, lad?” he 
asked with deep concern. 

Though his head: was ringing 
and his whole body ached from the 
blows he had received, Zeb strug- 
gled to his feet. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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Top-Notch Farmer Boys 


Take Off Your Hats to the Young Members of Corn Clubs Who 
Have Won Big Rewards 


F, on one of your hikes through the 
] country, you chance to meet a farmer’s 

boy who wears a button or fob with 
the picture of a four-leaf clover on it, on 
each leaf of which is the letter “H,” do 
him Scout honors for you have been for- 
tunate enough to meet one of Uncle Sam’s 
Corn Club boys, and every boy who wears 
this emblem of the four “H’s” is a self- 
respecting, self-supporting boy who, more 
than likely, is paying for his own educa- 
tion by making the earth yield him a good 
revenue. In addition every boy who wears 
this smybol during the year plows an acre 
of ground, cultivates it, plants corn, and 
does all the work to raise an acre of this 
staple food. 


The city boys, who are used to a small 
garden, must realize that an acre is a plot 
of ground 208.7 feet each way, and that 
this means that the Corn Club boy must 
clear the weeds and work carefully 43,560 
square feet of soil. This would sound like 
enough to keep a Corn Club boy busy all 
the time, but most of these boys in addi- 
tion to raising their corn, are faithful stu- 
dents at country schools, and many have to 
walk long distances to and from school in 
order to get an education. Their Corn 
Club work is done out of school hours, 
and many of them in addition to studying 
and raising their corn, also are responsible 
for chores and other work about the 
farms. 

WORK AS HARD AS SCOUTS 

Truly these boys deserve great credit, 
but after all it is not mere work that is 
the measure of success nowadays; it is the 
results that count, and these boys need 
every element of their motto to help them 
achieve success, for everyone of them is 
working to be the prize Corn Club boy of 
his State; also to raise more corn on his 
single acre than any other one of the hun- 
dred thousand odd competitors. who are 


Corn Club boys in other States. Therefore ~ 


he works just as hard to get these results 
as do the Scouts in striving to satisfy the 
various requirements of practical work to 
rise in rank or to win merit badges. 
Uncle Sam, through the office of Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work in 
the South, and through the office of Farm 
Management in the Northern States, en- 
deavors to give 





HE GREW 17236 BUSHELS ON ONE ACRE.— 
WILLIE P. BROWN. 


Corn Club boys are taken to State Fairs 
and to instruction camps where skilled 
agriculturists drill them in the best meth- 
ods of raising corn. Some 91,000 boys in 
the Southern States, and thousands more 
in the Northern States take advantage of 
this instruction. 
TWO OF THE TOP-NOTCHERS 

But Uncle Sam is not interested merely 
in the amount of corn that a boy can raise 
on the acre. Of course, it would be pos- 





What the Four H’s on 
the Clover Badge Mean. 


The four H’s on the badge of the Corn 
Club boys represent the equal training of 
> head, heart, hands and health of every 
chi 

These H’s have a trinity training value: 


Train_head to: Train_heart to: 

a. Think. a. Be kind. 

b. Plan. Be true. 

c. Reason. c. Be sympathe' 
Train_hands to: Train_health to: 

a. Be useful. a. Resist disease. 

b. Be helpful. b. Enjoy life. 

c. Be skilful. c Make for effi- 

ciency. 





the boys practical 
and exact informa- 
tion about raising 
corn. State agents 
and county agents 
visit the ors when- 
ever possible, in- 
struct them in corn 
raising or supply 
them with printed 
matter that will en- 
able them to raise 
better corn, select 
their seed, prepare 
their fields and 





raise more and bet- 
ter corn to the acre 
than is possible by 
hit or miss meth- 
ods. Frequently the 








THE BOY CORN GROWERS NEAR CLEVELAND, AR K., HAVE A BAND—HERE IT IS IN A CORNFIELD. 
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sible, by using expensive and too bi 
amounts of fertilizer and other artificia 
helps, to raise remarkable yields, but this 
would not be good farming, because the 
corn would cost too much to raise and 
would leave too little monetary profit. 
Therefore, in selecting the prize corn boy 
from each State the actual question of 
how much per bushel the corn cost him to 
raise figures quite as much as the total 
amount. 

For example, Jerry Moore, of South 
Carolina, in 1910 raised 228% bushels of 
corn on his acre, which is the largest yield 
ever made by a Corn Club boy. The best 
record, however, to date is that of Junius 
Hill, of Alabama, who produced 212% 
bushels on his acre, but it cost him only 
86/10 cents per bushel to raise it. 

Each boy, therefore, must keep an accur- 
ate account of how much it costs him to 
raise his corn. He must count the cost of 
seed; must count $5 an acre as rent for 
his land; must charge up every bit of 
fertilizer or manure he gets from his 
father or any other source. If he borrows 
a horse to do his plowing he must charge 
up the item of the horse; and also must 
charge up his own labor at 10 cents per 
hour. When the crop is gathered he must 
furnish an accurate account of the num- 
ber of bushels raised on this acre, and also 
a complete businesslike statement of his 
entire costs. If this cost per bushel is high, 
it offsets a large yield per acre. 

THEY GET BIG REWARDS 

When all the reports are in, the special- 
ists review all of the returns and then de- 
cide what boy in each State has done best 
and the boy who rates next. For the boy 
who is fortunate enough to lead the Corn 
Club boys of his State, signal and unusual 
honors are awaiting. 

In the first place he then becomes a 
member of the “ All Star Corn Club,” and 
has the right to wear the five-pointed star 
badge and to add another “H” to his rec- 
ord, and this “ H ” stands for home and the 
development of true character, comfort and 
contentment. 

But great monetary rewards also follow. 
The bankers, commercial bodies and agri- 
cultural associations of his State have 
probably offered valuable prizes, including 
a trip to Washing- 
ton, as a reward to 
the best little corn 
producers. The corn 
from a prize acre is 
valuable for seed 
and the best of it 
will sell for $2 to 
$3 per bushel. Ina 
certain State the 
prize-winning boy 
sold a great deal of 
his corn for seed, 
won a number of 
monetary prizes, 
had a week in 
Washington, and in 
addition won a val- 
uable Percheron 
mare that was of- 
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fered as one of the prizes. Frequently the 
prize boy in a State finds that he has made 
$500 to $1,000 on his single acre. 

WASHINGTON TRIP THE BIGGEST PRIZE. 

The trip to Washington is considered the 
first prize reward. The boys who have 
won out in each State are sent to Wash- 
ington and given a week in the Nation’s 
Capital; the President of the United States 
receives them, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture gives to each of the “ Star” boys a 
diploma from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The remainder of 
the week is spent in sightseeing and trips 
designed to give these boys a vivid and 
lasting picture of the District of Columbia. 

AN HONOR ROLL 

Among the boys from the South who 

were entitled to go to Washington in 1912 


were the folowing: 

Bushels Cost 
grown (cts.) 
onthe per 
acre. bushel. 

J. P. Leach, Union Grove, Ala..... 19427 10.39 
Willie P. Brown, Mist, Ark....... 172.67 142 
Richard Miller, Baker, Fla......... 129.20 26.4 
Byron Bolton, Dawson, Ga........ 177.60 18.8 
f es M. Cobb, Vowells Mill, La.... 131.50 15. 
rlous Reddock, Summerland, Miss. 206.60 18.6 
George E. West, Kinston, N. C.... 184.80 19. 
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Elston Coleman, Newkirk, Okla.... 101.08 14.5 
Ernest M. Joye, Venters, S. C..... 207.10 43.8 
Howard Riggins, Clarksville, Tenn. 161.00 13.8 
Chester Earl Davis, Grapeland, Tex. 122.50 9.4 
Frank G. Brockman, Amherst, Va.. 167.00 23.5 


One of these boys, Willie P. Brown, of 
Arkansas, declined the delightful trip and 
asked if the money it would cost could 
not be given to him in the form of a free 
scholarship at an agricultural college. 
Willie Brown is a very unusual boy and a 
quaint little philosopher. Willie is badly 
crippled, but in spite of this fact, domin- 
ated his physical handicap and was the 
leading Corn Club producer in his State. 

It wouldn’t be hard for any of these boys 
to pass the test for a “gardening” merit 
badge in a Boy Scout troop. 

At the time this is written the Depart- 
ment is getting ready to analyze the re- 
turns from the 1918 crop, and about 
December 11 there will probably be 70 
boys, representing the first and second 
producers in the various States, brought to 
Washington as a reward for their perse- 
verance, hard work and intelligence. 

GREW MORE THAN HIS FATHER 

Some of the fathers are very proud of 

the success of their boys in corn growing. 


Here is what a father wrote about the 
lesson taught by the club: 

“I made fifty bushels of corn per acre this year; 
my boy Ben made seventy-one. Our land was just 
the same side by side. I had as good a showing 
as he did. He followed the instructions from the 
Department and the local agent closely, and I just 
pretended to. He made twenty-one bushels more 
corn per acre than I did, and it did not cost him 
quite $1 per acre more to cultivate his than it did 
me to cultivate mine.”’ 

PIG CLUBS, TOO—AND OTHERS 

The Corn Clubs have been so successful 
that Uncle Sam is now organizing Pig 
Clubs, Potato Clubs and Cotton Clubs, for 
boys; and already has made great headway 
in promoting Canning Clubs for girls. 
Plans are under way whereby the ly can 
go to school and attend to his other duties, 
and yet make enough money to keep him- 
self and save money for a college course. 

Any boy who has an acre of ground at 
his disposal can join these clubs simply by 
writing to the State Agent or seeing the 
County Agent. He will be surprised. at 
the help and advice he will receive, and he 
will also have the satisfaction, if he fol- 
lows this advice faithfully, of setting an 
example in better farming to his entire 
neighborhood. 


(The story without a title—see next page) 


OMMY TALBOT and John Lockley 
were encamped on the shore of Bird 
Creek, in the Indian Territory, thirty 
miles from the Kansas line. Tommy’s 
home was in Illinois, but he was spending 
his vacation with John, his cousin, who 
lived in southern Kansas. That part of 
the United States was a wilderness of 
broad prairie and virgin forest. On the 
plains and in the woods was game aplenty. 
And all about were Indians. The land on 
which they camped was the land of the 
Osage Nation—the last home of the red- 
men. 

On the day’s drive from John’s home to 
the camping place, the boys, having left 
the main trail and passed onto an oak 
ridge, had seen eleven deer all galloping 
along rhythmically, single file, across an 
opening in the forest—fawns in the lead, 
followed by the does, with three monster 
bucks bringing up the rear—wild-looking, 
but unafraid. A flock of wild turkeys 
scampered by, at least two hundred of 
them, John said; Tommy thought there 
were a thousand. En route the boys had 
bagged a dozen prairie grouse. And 
though it was a week before Christmas, 
the weather was like Indian summer in 
Tommy’s Illinois. 

The boy who had gone out into the 
West—the West of his dreams, the West 
where his favorite stories “happened ”— 
was experiencing in real life the “ feel” of 
adventure which he had so enjoyed in his 
reading of books and magazines. What 
was yet lacking was contact with, or even 
sight of, real Indians. His knowledge of 


Indians was complete, as was his knowl- 
edge of cowboys and Indian scouts and 
desert prospectors—those men wh», being 
picturesque and daring, had oY ggg ve 

ow 


in the tales which Tommy liked best. 
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he was at last in the land in which they 
lived through their thrilling exploits. 

In the glorious days in camp Tommy 
furnished the enthusiasm, but John killed 
the big game. The Illinois lad secured his 
share of the quail, chickens and ducks; 
when shooting side by side, he appeared 
to be fully as good a shot as his cousin, but 
luck was against him. While John had 
killed a deer one morning within a hun- 
dred yards of camp, Tommy had scored 
a miss after two days of hard hunting. 
Still he was plucky, and doggedly clung 
to his gun, fully believing that his time 
would come. 

Two days before Christmas John sud- 
denly announced that he had enough and 
was going home to spend the holidays. 
Tommy hadn’t enough, and he didn’t wish 
to go back for Christmas or anything else. 
Attempting to persuade him, John prom- 
ised to return and resume the hunt after 
New Year’s. 

“T’m not going to fool away a whole 
week of this trip around a Christmas tree,” 
declared Tom. 

“But think of the good things to eat!” 

“T’ll stay here and cook them myself.” 

They compromised, very humanly, by 
each having his own way. John loaded 
the bulk of the game in the wagon and 
drove off for home on the morning of the 
24th; Tommy remained in camp with the 
avowed intention of killing and cooking his 
own Christmas dinner. 

Before leaving, John went down the 
creek to say good-bye to some old-time ac- 
quaintances. What he told them about 
Tommy may be surmised from the fact 
that a tall Indian boy returned with him 
and in good English asked the Illinois lad 
to go with him to his home and stay until 
John returned. Tom thought the invita- 





tion meant that both his cousin and the 
Indian suspected he was afraid to stay 
alone. He resented this, and firmly but 
politely declined. 

Adam Bluestone, the young Indian, lived 
with his parents in a little cabin on the 
bank of the creek a few hundred yards 
below camp. These Indians had proved 
pleasant neighbors. They had told the 
boys the best localities for game, and had 
asked them to spend their evenings in the 
cabin when they felt like it. 

Adam was a mystery to Tom. He looked 
Indian—was straight as an arrow, copper- 
skinned, quick and lithe as he walked 
noiselessly in his moccasins, restrained in 
speech, with none of the exuberance of 
the white boys. Yet when he talked it was 
in a soft, monotonous voice which spoke 
English words clearly and confidently. Tom 
saw in him a boy whose ways were not the 
ways of white boys—who, Tom thought, 
was trying to overcome himself, to shake 
off little habits which were those of his 
people. How well he was succeeding, or 
how long he could succeed, Tom was in 
doubt. All the time he suspected that 
some day Adam Bluestone would “break 
out.” Once he feared it had come, and the 
fear drose only from “a look” he saw in 
the Indian’s brilliantly black eyes. For 
the most part, however, Tom was lost in 
the mystery of the red-skinned boy who, in 
their talks, revealed a surprising knowl- 
edge of English literature and the sports 
of the day. Adam never told Tom that 
he had been to Haskell Institute, and for 
some reason John did not enlighten him. 

The parents looked even more like real 
Indians, the regular book Indians of whom 
Tommy had reach so much. The mother 
spoke very little in English—used only a 
few English words, in fact, but she smiled 
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continually with genial hospitality. The 
father, Simon, was taciturn, smoking his 
pipe in silence for an hour at a time, 
though when aroused he talked almost 
boisterously, once telling Tommy that he 
was not an Osage but a Fox Indian, who 
was just “visiting”—for a year or so— 
in the Osage country, and relating a thrill- 
ing story of his tribe’s battles against the 
white men in the very part of Illinois 
where Tom lived. Noting the vivacity, the 
thrill of pride in the voice of the usually 
impassive redman, the boy wondered if the 
old-time hatred of the whites had entirely 
died out. He did not believe it had, though 
John laughed at him when he mentioned 
it. Still, Tom could not rid himself of the 
conviction that the Bluestones and all 
their kind must be treacherous, that they 
were disguising their real feelings in the 
proverbial Indian fashion, that pretended 
friendship concealed ill-intent. 

“Well,” he said to John one night as 
they lay abed discussing red men, “I guess 
all of them will bear watching.” 

No wonder he declined to sleep in old 
Simon Bluestone’s cabin. The tent which 
he and John had set up would be safer, 
even if he lived there alone. He had John 
leave the big rifle, ostensibly to shoot deer, 
but really because all Indian fighters were 
armed with a “ forty-five.” Yet it cannot 
be said that Tom was in any sense afraid. 

There was one occupant of the Indian 
cabin, however, that Tom had some 
grounds for feeling shy of. This was a 
great, shaggy, black dog, in breeding a 
mixture of Newfoundland, staghound and 
timber wolf, he was told. The dog had 
growled menacingly from his bed in the 
corner when the boys first entered the 
cabin, but Adam had called him up and 
introduced himAo each of the lads in turn, 
whereupon he raised his paw to shake 
hands.. His natne was Logan. The In- 
dian youth told them that henceforth 
Logan would consider them friends of the 
family. Logan névér did seem very friend- 
ly, yet he was never unfriendly, to the 
boys. His fidelity to his Indian masters 
was complete and indivisible. 

After John had driven off home, trying 
at the last minte to coax his cousin to ac- 
company him, Tom devoted the morning 
to shooting prairie chickens and quail. He 
meant to get a Christmas turkey in the 
afternoon, if possible, and to cook it him- 
self in the Dutch oven, as Kit Carson would 
have done. 

About 3 o’clock, when preparing to start 
on his turkey expedition, he noticed a 
slight change in the weather. The wind, 
previously in the south, had died away to 
an entire calm, and yet a bank of clouds 
had begun to steal up in the northwest. 
Tommy had heard of “Oklahoma _bliz- 
zards,” and knew that one of these fierce 
“northers” might occur at any time, per- 
haps reducing the temperature in a few 
hours from almost summer heat, where it 
was now, to below zero. He thought it 
well to be prepared, so carried up plenty 
of wood, banked the tent ali around with 
sod, and renewed his bedding with soft 
grass. 

While at work he saw a turkey fly across 
the creek, between his tent and the Blue- 
stone cabin. It was followed by another 
and yet another, and then by a flock of 
fully fifty birds. They did not seem to 
be alarmed, but made their way north in- 
to the heavy timber. ‘ 

Running inside he grabbed his shotgun, 
filled his pockets with shells, called his 
dog, Elk, and started in pursuit of the 
birds. He felt sure of his Christmas din- 
ner now. 

After going a few hundred yards Elk 


struck the trail and Tom followed as 
closely as he could, gun ready, alert for. 
the spring of the birds. 

Elk turned sharply to one side, trailed 
rapidly for a few rods, and came to a 
stanch point. The hunter hur~ied toward 
the standing dog, knowing that he had a 
turkey which had squatted like a quail in 
the rank grass. 

Before Tommy could come _ within 
shooting range, the great wolf-dog, Logan, 
suddenly appeared, paused an instant, curi- 
ously observing Elk, then, apparently com- 
prehending what the bird dog was doing, 
rushed forward to secure the game. 

“Hold on there!” roared Tom. 

His shouts were useless, for Logan 
sprang in, barely missing the turkey 
which arose with a tremendous pounding 


$10.00 Cash Prize 
For a Title to This Story 


HE prize will be sent to the 

boy who submits the title 

that is selected as the most ap- 

propriate, the selection to be made 
by a committee composed of: - 





Mr. Trumbull White, Man- 
aging Editor of Everybody's 
Magazine, 


The author of the story, 

The Chief Scout Librarian, 

The Editor of Boys’ Lire, 

If more than one boy submits 
the title agreed upon as being the 
most appropriate, the prize will 
be divided equally among them. 

Read the story carefully and thought- 
fully. As soon as you have had time 
to read the second and last instal- 
ment in the January number of Boys’ 
Lire, send in the title you think is 
most appropriate. 

In your letter give only the title you 
propose, and your name and address. 
Don’t write more than one title. Write 
plainly. Put the words “Title Con- 
test” on the envelope or postcard. All 
suggested titles must reach the office 
of Boys’ Lire on or before January 
15, 1914. Entries in this contest which 
are not sent in accordance with these 
rules will not be considered. 











of wings. Hardly had it cleared the tall 
grass when a rifle cracked sharply from the 
side opposite Tom and the fine gobbler 
wilted in the air. : 

Adam Bluestone emerged from the tim- 
ber at that moment, his rifle still smoking, 
a wide smile on his face. 

Tom was in no laughing humor. By 
any and all rules of sportsmanship, that 
shot was plainly his, for his dog had found 
and pointed the bird. 

“That was my shot!” the white boy de- 
clared angrily. “ Why didn’t you keep that 
brute in hand? He ought to be shot. 
Doesn’t he know any better than to jump 
in and flush?” 

P The smile faded from the Indian youth’s 
ace. 

“The poor old fellow didn’t know,” he 
replied quietly. “He had never seen a 
bird dog stand game, and—neither had I 
for that matter. Take the gobbler, Tom- 
my; I don’t want it.” 

“Nor I either,” retorted Tommy resent- 
fully. “It wasn’t the turkey I cared for, 


but the chance to shoot one. Here I have 
been a week trying to shoot a turkey— 
first John secures every one, and now you 
and that dog cut in ahead of me when I 
have a safe chance.” 

“We followed the flock from across the 
creek,” explained Adam, “and I had no 
idea you were after them too.” 

Tom was silent for a moment, and then 
said: “Well, I’ll have to try again. I 
must have a turkey for to-morrow. 

“Better take this one,” replied Adam 
seriously. “There’s a heavy storm com- 
ing up, and it might be dangerous in the 
woods to-night.” 

He pointed to the west where a gray 
cloud was just passing across the face of 
the sun, now scarcely an hour high. 

“Thank you; I’ll take care of myself.” 

Then Tommy remembered his manners 
and the sporting etiquette in which he had 
been carefully grounded. 

“It was a dandy shot anyhow, Adam,” 
he added, “I couldn’t have done that with 
a rifle.” 

The Indian looked pleased with the com- 
pliment as he shouldered his turkey and, 
with evident reluctance, left Tom. 

The young hunter went on, determined 
to bag his turkey this time “or bust.” 
Luck was with him. A turkey sprang up 
some distance ahead and started to run 
across an opening. He fired and the bird 
rolled over. Instantly, however, it got to 


its feet and ran off through the woods at 


a great pace—merely winged, the lad sur- 
mised. He called Elk, put him on the 
track, and the dog dashed away out of 
sight. 

Tom hurried on after the dog, but it 
seemed he had lost both dog and bird, for 
he could neither see nor hear anything of 
the chase. He was sure Elk would catch 
the crippled fowl, and began to wonder if 
he could carry so heavy a bird. 

A faint bark sounded far away to the east- 
ward and Tom ran that way. No further 
sound came to direct him. He was un- 
certain as to what to do next, and a little 
uneasy. He felt he ought to return to 
camp. The wind had arisen anda few 
flakes of snow were falling; it was grow- 
ing dark, whether really night or whether 
the darkness was the result of the lower- 
ing storm, he could not tell. 

A movement in the brush startled him, 
and an instant afterward, his faithful dog 
gi dragging the turkey, a good sized 

en. 

Rejoicing, Tom praised his dog, slung 
the bird over his shoulder and started for 
camp. 

That is, he thought he started for camp, 
but he had not traveled more than five 
minutes before he realized that he did not 
know whether he was going toward his 
tent or not. , 

The woods was now quite strange to 
him; he could not recognize a single tree 
as one he had ever seen before. He wasn’t 
sure of the direction of the wind. It had 
been in the northwest, and probably it was 
now, but it might have changed to the west, 
southwest, or even northeast. Other than 
the wind and the knowledge that Bird 
Creek was somewhere to the south, he had 
nothing to guide him. 

It was a blizzard. The full force of it 
came quickly, together with complete dark- 
ness. Above the creek bottom, to the north, 
the prairie grass had been burnt off across 
miles of country, leaving a thick bed of 
black ashes. The gale swept up the ashes 
and carried them along, mixed with a fine 
snow that cut the face. 

The snow and ashes were blinding, but 


(Continued on page 88.) 
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ON AN EMINENCE IN NEBRASKA—Three Exploring 
Scouts snapped by Gaston Lacombe, of Wayne. 


HOLDING DOWN 
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A hard rest after a 
hard. hike. 
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A near view of a 
hungry pair at the 
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Might of the twenty-five tents of 
their last encampment. 











CLIFF CLIMBERS—Boys of Troop I, Dunmore, Pa., in 
picturesque Nay Aug Park. 





NO SMOKE 
HERE. 
Pittsburgh Scouts 
“taking the air” in 

the woods. 
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Boy Scouts at °* 


Caribou, Maine, on 
a winter hike. 
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Boy Scouts as Aides to Santa Claus 


By LUDVIG S. DALE 


HRISTMAS! To most of you it 

( means happiness, presents, good 

things to eat. Have you ever stop- 

ped to think what it means to those who, 

through no fault of their own, will be un- 

happy, will not be remembered by Santa 

Claus, will not even have enough to eat? 

There may be a good many of them all 
about you. 

To make a good showing in parades is 
fine; to give programs and exhibitions and 
pass your various tests for badges and 
medals is still better. But helping others 
is the best possible proof that you are a 
Scout. 

In a small town in western Minnesota the 
Boy Scouts had been having the time of 
their lives doing the things Scouts like to 
do. Three weeks before Christmas one of 
the boys suggested that the troop should see 
to it that not one unfortunate boy or girl 
was without a present on Christmas. The 
motion that the Scouts serve as Saint Nicks 
carried unanimously. 


scrap of waste paper in the city, in stores, 
garrets and cellars, and sold it. Even thirty 
degrees below zero could not stop them! 
Result? No unhappy children in their 
town, and a few presents to spare for some 
little tots in a near-by large city. The 
Scouts delivered the packages in person, 
and no one else knew what the gifts cost 
or to whom they gave them. 

But it “got around” that the boys had 
done this magnificent thing, and after that 
the Scouts could have anything they wanted 
in that town. 

They had proved that they were Scouts 
clear through. 

The same thing has been done by Scouts 
in other places. 

How about your town or city? Talk it 
over at the next meeting. I feel sure it 
will mean that you will join a Scout 
“ Everybody-Happy-Christmas movement,” 
and that the result will be the grandest 
Christmas you ever had, for you will have 
helped to make others happy. After all, 








What did they do? 


Cleaned up every 


isn’t that the only thing really worth while? 








What the Boy Scouts of America are Doing | 


HE official magazine 
v of the Boy Scouts 
of America, Boys’ 

Lire, naturally prints more 
news about Scouts than 
any other publication, and 
more stories and articles 
that are interesting and 
helpful to Scouts, There 
are thousands of troops 
which are doing interesting 
things all the time, and it 
is, of course, impossible for 
us to tell everything that 
happens in the Scout 
world. However, Scouts 
will find in this department 
news about a vast number 
of Scout activities which 
are typical of those of the 
300,000 Scouts in America. 
Send in reports of unusual things your troop does. 











Boy Scouts Prove They're Prepared; 
Doing Service for Others 


S the village of Merrimac, Mass., maintains 
A no street department, the Scouts have kept 
the paper and other litter picked from the 

main streets. Each street has its committee and 
reports are called for at every indoor meeting. 
+ + Two Scouts of Troop 99 in Philadelphia 
soporte a “good turn” of their troop in the 
following very modest paragraph: ‘‘ One_ night 
several Scouts discovered a fire in the cellar on 
Twenty-second street, and, not being able to make 
their entrance at the front door, forced épen the 
cellar window and climbed in. They went through 
stifling smoke and extinguishing the fire before the 
arrival of the police.” & * & Fifty Boy Scouts 
of Minneapolis acted as guides for the fifty-first 
annual convention of the Minnesota Educational 
Association, and others ushered at the State Con- 
ference on Charities and Correction. Members 
of the Scouts also sold copies of Boys’ Lire at 
this convention and distributed free literature on 
the movement. They expect to have the privilege 
of distributing the Red Cross Christmas seals this 
year. & & & Bridgeport Boy Scouts extinguished 
a forest fire extending over an area of five acres 
which was threatening the plant of the Mohegan 
Spring Company. The boys discovered the flames 
while on_a hike and fought them for two hours. 
*& & + In Porterville, Cal., a patrol of boys re- 
cently stopped a bad brush fire which threatened 
a valle wae there are homes and ranches. A 


man who was_passing tried vainly to put out the 
flames, but when the nine boys came along they 





Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
f « October, 1913. 


HONOR SCOUTS. 
Honor medals are given for signal bravery 
or life saving. 
Mark E. Pursell, Easton, Pa. 
EAGLE SCOUTS. 


To win the Silver Eagle, these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for twenty-one 
merit badges. It is the highest honor given 
for winning merit badges. 

E. Knowlton, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rev. H. E. Rompel, Belvidere, II. 

E. R. Smiley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clarence Bacon, North Chelmsford, 

Mass. 

Leslie V. Barger, Danville, Ill. 

Rev. Gilruth Fischer, St. Paul, Minn. 

Chester Taylor, St. Paul, Minn. 
LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold merit badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and pub- 
lic health. Star Scouts hold five badges in 
addition to these. 

H. E. Rompel, Belvidere, III. 

Nortis Gaddess, Washington, D. C. 

Leslie V. Barger, Danville, II. 

Chester Taylor, St. Paul, Minn. 

Robert Wayland, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jerome Atkinson, Chicago, III. 

Henry Coop:r, Chicago, III. 

Elbert Reed, Chicago, IIl. 

Lester Slaght, Easton, Pa. 

Arnell Carpenter, Washington, D. C. 

Imboden Hudon, Portsmouth, O. 
Total number of merit badges awarded, 756. 








took the job in hand and, after a hard fight, saved 
the hillside.  & & On the way home from a 
hike to a near-by beach the Scouts of Arcata, 
Cal., came upon an unfortunate automobilist who 
had given up in despair before a steep hill. The 
Scouts turned to, hitched themselves to the auto- 
mobile and — it - to the top. Soon after 
they got to the crest, what was their astonishment 
to meet a lady of the town who had started out 
in her machine with a freezer full of sherbet for 
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the boys!  & & Three gamblers at the Columbus 
Day celebration at Bernardsville, N. J., were trailed 
and warned by Scouts, who later called. the at- 
tention of the Town Recorder to their doin 
The boys exposed the men at some personal r 
and the officers who convicted and fined the men 
complimented the Scouts on their pluck. 

When fire broke out in a barn in New Village, a 
suburb of Troy, N. Y., the first people there were 
the Scouts. They formed a bucket brigade and 
kept the fire under control until the firemen ar- 
rived. The firemen said that had it not been for 
the Scouts the damage would have been far greater 
and they might not have been able to savé the 
buildings. * Fifteen thousand new telephone 
directories were delivered in two and one-half 
hours by the Boy Scouts of York, Pa. By the old 
method of distribution ten to twelve days were 
required.  — — Troop.2, Plymouth, Mass., de- 
— = 2,000 tent caterpillar nests in three 
weeks last May. & - & The Fox Patrol of Mar- 
quette, when out on a hike came across an incipient 
forest fire that threatened to prove very serious. 
The boys extinguished the blaze before it got 
much headway and just as it attacked a clump of 
evergreens. & — & Patrol Leader Kenneth Davis 
of Troop 52, Buffalo, was called upon recently to 
do some first aid work at his home. His father, 
who is a patrolman, sprained his ankle while on 
duty one morning. Kenneth was violently shaken 
about 5 a. m., and awoke from his sound sleep to 
show that he was “prepared.” Hot water soon 
reduced the swelling and a bandage was appli 
This was so good that the doctor left the future 
bandaging to Kenneth. & & An ovation was 
given to the Boy Scouts of catur, Ga., when 
they appeared in the parade to help along the Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce. They contributed $10 to 
start the work, and their contribution wae received 
with the heartiest applause. The parade was held 
in Macon, and business and professional men of 
all sorts marched to the music of the drum and 
bugle corps of the Decatur Scouts.  — — At the 
Fair Grounds at Richmond, Va., a group of Bo 
Scouts distinguished themselves by their useful- 
ness in doing errands and first aid work. They 
are credited with saving the life of a man who 
overindulged in ‘“‘hot dogs” and fried oyster 
unches, knowing just what to do for such an ail- 
ment. The Richmond papers tell of many minor 
good turns done by them. 





In Camp and on Hike 
Scouts Have Fun and Learn Much 


N ox-roast that cast its fragrance for miles 
in the vicinity was the feature of an after- 
noon hike and all-night camp taken recently 

by the Philadelphia Boy Scouts. They were there 
to practice their part in welcoming President 
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Scouts in Camp and on Hike | 


(Continued from 


Woodrow Wilson at the rededication of the 
famous old Congress Hall, but they also had an 
evening camp fire at which Treasure Island prizes 
were distributed, and there they were addressed 
by Dr. Allen S. Williams, of New York, who had 
just returned from a snake quest in South Amer- 
ica, and who illustrated his talk not only with 
lantern slides but with live specimens as well. 
The Philadelphia boys are “strong on snakes, 
having had several pets of the reptile persuasion 
at the Treasure Island camp. The old-fashioned 
ox-roast began at 5 p. m. on Friday evening, and 
the animal was not pronounced “done to a turn” 
till 5 Saturday afternoon. The Scouts not only 
brought their own bread, butter and cocoa, but 
each was also provided with two sticks of cord- 
wood so that no injury might be suffered by the 
timber on the Philadelphia Country Club grounds, 
which had been thrown open to them. Even a 








A CAMP IN THE CITY ad 
The boys of Troop 40, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
haven't much opportunity to get out into the coun- 


try, so last summer they established a camp on 
vacant property at Avenue T and 15th Street, as 
shown above. Many Scouts by sleeping there for _ 
fifty nights fulfilled one of the requirements for the _ 
Camping merit badge. 
young bullock is not invincible—in sandwich form 
—before 1,500 hungry Scouts. & & *& Boy Scouts 
of Pocatello, Idaho, in August had a fascinating 
tour inthe Yellowstone National Park. Accom- 
panying the Scouts were C. A. Myers, Scout Mas- 
ter; Professor H. D. Cheney, of the Academy of 
Idaho; Dr. Falls, the pastor of the Baptist Church, 
the boys’ chaplain; H. O. Miller, the official 
photographer; M. A. Hogan, a genial Irish cook, 
and Charles Hibbard, whose outfit moved the grub 
pile from day to day. Hiking from their second 
day’s camp, the boys saw their first geysers, the 
“paint pots,” and some of the “morning glory 
pools.” At Midway Basin the next day they saw 
the yawning Excelsior Geyser and the Prismatic 
Lake at the Upper Geyser basin. The boys were 
fortunate in being able to see Old Faithful, the 
Riverside, the Grotto, the Cubs and the Beehive 
Geyser all “play” on the way up to the Lone 
Star, where camp was made. Thursday’s camp 
was made at Thumb, on the west shore of Lake 
Yellowstone, sixteen miles further on. Here they 
had good swimming, mud fights and fishing. That 
night guard had to be maintained to keep the 
bears from the supplies, two boys taking a shift of 
two hours, then waking their successors. Friday’s 
camp was made at the Lake Hotel, nineteen miles 
on. They followed the shore of the lake the entire 
distance, with the exception of the Continental 
Divide. While the boys had seen quite a number 
of bears at the different camps and along the 
road, here nineteen were counted at one time at 
the hotel’s garbage heap. Saturday the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone first came into view. 
It was decided to stay over both Sunday and Mon- 
day and let the party get their fill of this wonder- 
ful sight. During Sunday part of the Scouts took 
a trip to the Lower Falls. After viewing the 
highly colored canyon walls from the bottom, and 
seeing the beautiful colors reflected in a thousand 
ways by sun and spray, it was decided to follow 
the river down the canyon for a half mile and 
then attempt the feat of scaling the cliff. While 
the feat was difficult, most of the party found that 
it could be accomplished. Three of the boys, how- 
ever, lost their nerve and clung desperately about 
400 feet from the top, until rescued by ropes. On 
Monday they started for Mount Washburn. Camp 
was made that night on the Dunraven Pass, eight 
miles from the canyon, and at an altitude of 8,700 
feet. Perhaps there is no more inspiring point in 
the park than that of Dunraven Pass and the to 
of Mount Washburn. From there the entire par 
is visible, the broad silver lake stretching away 
to the west, and on all sides the rolling, wooded 
mountains and grass poe with here and there 
herds of deer and e eeding. The next morning 
camp was broken bright and early, as the Scouts 
wished to see the wonderful sunrise on the top 
of Mount Washburn. The walk down the seven 
miles of the Lower Yellowstone Canyon was a 
thrilling experience, a drop of 1,000 feet, “as 
straight as a beggar can spit,” into the water 
below. After walking eighteen miles camp was 
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made at the petrified trees, and the Mammoth Hot 
Springs were visited on Wednesday. The boys 
started early, made their seventeen miles and got 
into camp by noon. It was decided that Thurs- 
day aoa be the banner day of the big hike, the 
plan being to cover thirty miles and camp far 
down the Gibbons River and well on their way 
toward home. Stops were made at the Apolli- 
naries and Iron Springs and at the Norris Geyser 
basin. They got into camp about dusk, tired and 
sore, and had there been a thousand bears in the 
immediate vicinity they could have eaten the camp, 
grub and all, without the boys knowing it. Next 
day they left the park, having marched in all 210 
miles.  & & Chicago Boy Scouts recently held 
a meeting to close the “ outside season” in which 
twenty-two troops participated. Contests in water 
boiling, tent —~: observation, judging and 
relay racing were held. The prizes were a hand- 
some troop shield and a “banner. $ & & In 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, is an enthusiastic troop of 
Scouts who had an unusual camp experience this 
summer. Their camp was named “ Camp Cyclone,” 
which tells the story. The boys write that the 
hailstones beat their arms black and blue, while 
the wind and rain took their breath away. They 
had just pitched camp, but when the storm was 
through it was thoroughly “unpitched.” Twelve 
trees were uprooted and some of them fell on the 
tents, so that the trees had to be sawed in pieces 
to remove them. After this unfortunate beginning 
the comp life went smoothly and the boys even 
turned their cyclone experience to good advantage 
by competing for prizes offered by Scout Master 
H. M. Line for the best account of the camp. 
Prize winners were Leddy Bendick and William 
Robinson. #& & & Nearly 300 Boy Scouts of Buf- 
falo participated in a Columbus Day hike to 
Woodlawn Beach, where they were the guests of 
the local Boy Scouts, When arriving at the field 
the troops were assigned to camp sites, pitched 
their tents and grounded their flags. Next day 
the Scouts prepared their own fires and food and 
enjoyed the games, and at 8 o’clock the contests 
for the day began. First came the “plant race.” 
On the word “fa the Scouts cut into the field, 
each trying to find the first leaves from the elm 
tree, the wild grapevine and the elderberry bush. 
Scout. Emerson of Troop 11 won this interestin 
contest. Next came the compass contest, in whic 
Scouts were lined up and asked to point out the 
north with their staves, placing them upon the 
ground in the direction they chose. The commit- 
tee then applied the compass to each one, and it 
was found that Scout Saperstron of Troop 7 was 
absolutely correct. Then came a game called 
“Spot your Staves.” It was _an interesting varia- 
tion of the paper chase. Gummed labels were 
dropped along the trail, with a treasure hidden at 
the end. At the end of the chase the Scout who 
had found the most and stuck them on his stave 
was the winner. Scout Davies of Troop 39 located 
the treasure and Scout Long of Troop 18 got the 
most labels. The final game of “ Thief in Camp” 
ee the excitement up to its highest pitch. 
Finally, the flag was cleverly taken from its posi- 
tion and relayed to the -pole at the other end 
of the field successfully, he Scouts hiked home 
to the city at the close of the afternoon’s games, 
having had a memorable outing. ~ — — Through 
the efforts of Scout Master C. E. Steele the Boy 
Scouts of Staunton, Va., have obtained a perma- 
nent camp. General John E. Roller of Harrison- 
burg has generously extended the use of his 
rounds on the river, on the site near which the 
couts ped last 5 ey are now plan- 
ning to clear up the grounds and to build a cabin 
where they can stay when off on their week-end 
outings. here is ones water and a sprin; 
house in which to keep their supplies, splendi 
trees and a magnificent stretch of river for boating 
and swimming. From their camp on Long 
Island Sound, Troop 1 of New London, Conn, 





could see eight lighthouses and watch the steamers A. A. Pen 


and sailing vessels ply back and forth. The camp 
was named Onaway,” an Indian word meaning 
“awake.” Every meal cooked was a test for some 
camper’s Scout degree, and so was the fire build- 
ing. Each night guard was mounted after a short 
devotfonal service. Swimming tests were also 
passed daily and other Scout activities tried out. 
At the end of camp a written examination was 
conducted, and the papers determined in part the 
camp average < ag member. A special emblem 
was given to boys having 75 cent. 

Two troops of Maranth pe cranton, t | 
united this summer in a camp in the “ Badlands” 
on the Little Missouri river, near the site of 


Stamps, Coins, Etc. 


Jewelry, Ete. Egyptian or Roman 
Coins, named, over 1600 yrs. old, dif- 
ferent, 3 for .35; U 8. Ct. or % Ct. 100 
yrs. old, .12; Wampum, 2 ts. old, 


. 00 yrs. 
large, 5 for .20; 10 different Old Medals, 


Coins or Paper Money 25; Chinese 
Coins, named, 800 yrs. old, 3, diff., .25. 
Rare Premium Coin Book, just out, 160 


pages, 30 plates, treasury of new infor- 
mation, quarto size, U. 8S. & For'n, only 


-75; Specimen premium list for 4¢. stamps. 
GEM etc.; Imported Indestructible 
Pearl Necklace with gold clasp. (Val. $10) 
beautiful gift, only $2.50. Miniature Ox- 
ford Bible, complete, 875 pages, limp 
morocco cover, gold edges, size 1 x 2 
Miniature New Testament, size of postage stamp, .25: 
Shak play, binding, 2 x 1 inob, .60; Large 
32 pp. Retail lists of Coins, Gems, Jewelry, Curios, Etc., 
for 2c. stamp. 
T. L. Elder, Dept. T., 32 E. 23rd St., New York City 


UNPICKED FOREIGN STAMPS 
sold as imported and collected by For- 
eign Mission and church societies from C. 
all ever the world. Sure to be big 


rush, so order now, 18 Brazil, including ‘“Official,’’ 6c. 
NEWPORT CO., 306 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 


ALL 
FOR Cc 
10 varieties unused stamps, 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 2602Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif, 


FREE—Set FINE Unused Paraguay 2c. Postage. 
Large Nyassa Giraffe and Camel. 18 Varieties, 
24c. % lb. Foreign Stamps, 20c. “Hurry.” 


SMITH HAMILL, 
1228 Leighton Avenue, Keokuk, Iowa 


STAMPS. 108 all different. Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, 
Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and 
album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 65 different 
U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents wanted, 50 per 
cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 


C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 
countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
this paper. Large album 15c. If possible 
Send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 


VEST-POCKET WATER MARK DETECTOR 
and 50 different stamps—only 10cts. BURT McCANN, 
327 No. Newton, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















100 varieties ured stamps, 

1 packet stamp hinges, 

t pocket s‘amp album, 

1 set Vevezuela, 2 varieties, 

















ATTENTION! [Illustrated Stamp Albuin, 56 Somces, 250 
hinges and 100 varieties, 5c. 
WRICHT, 210 Tyndale St., Rosiindale, Mass. 





FREE 108 Foreign Stamps, Album & Cata- 
logs for 2c.postage. 
PAYN ST4MP CO,, 138 No, Wellington St., LOS ANGELES, CAL 





Every Boy that has an 


“A.A.” Self Filler 


will tell you how handy it is, 
how easy to fill and keep clean. 


is always ready for service. It can be 
filled from an ink well, stand or bottle by 
simply twisting the button. _ - 

erfection is rigidly main- 
tained by i 


ARTHUR A. WATERMAN & CO. 


22 Thames St., N. Y. City 

All the parts entering into the con- 
struction of these pens are made, 
tested and inspected in their own 


shop. 

Skilled workmanship, the bist of 
material and their rantee assure 
you of absolute satisfaction. Send 
for the new catalogue showing— 





Colonel Roosevelt’s ranch. Some of the boys came 
from the open prairie and had not seen trees for 
months. On visitors’ day three of the Scouts pre- 
pared a chicken dinner for seventeen people, and 
it was pronounced “a hummer.” Nautical 
Troop No. 116 of Philadelphia successfully com- 
leted its summer cruise under the direction of 


out Master Charles Longstreth. Nineteen of | 


SELF FILLERS, MIDDLE JOINT, 
SAFETY AND LOWER END JOINT 
FOUNTAIN PENS. $2.00 and up. 


NOT CONNECTED WITH THE L. E. WATERMAN CO. 








them started on July 8, first having reliminary | Every advertisement is carefully investigated be- 
drill in such suggestions as ‘“ M: ” a Ra coy 4 
“Fire,” “ Getting en der Way” ~— C ~~ fore insertion in Boys’ Lirz. Readers can help us 


(Continued on page 29.) 


maintain this valuable service by always mentioning 
Boys’ Lirg when answering advertisements. 
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The Chief Scout jTells 
How to Make a Sweat Lodge 





P FIRFE 


The Way the Boys Did 
It at One Camp 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Chief Scout, Boy 


AST summer I was at Camp Dudley on 
Lake Champlain to lead some 200 
boys in woodcraft ways. After look- 

ing over the regular course 1 saw that first 
aid, forestry, swimming, etc., were well 
represented, so I said: “I shall take up 
only things that I believe in and that will 
be new to your scheme here.” As it turned 
out, every one of the things was Indian. 
Among them were formal council, camp fire 
duels, totems, sturgeon spearing, Navahoe 
loom, hatchet cookery, etc., but the greatest 
hit of all was made with the sweat lodge. 

Every large Scout camp should have a 
sweat lodge in the true Indian style and 
use it as the Indian used it, for colds, 
rheumatism and for general purification. 

When first our people came to America 
and saw the Indian using the sweat lodge 
they scoffed at it, as they did at everything 
native. But now, in various forms, sweat 
lodges are established in every city and 
town that claims to have any civilization, 
or to be at all modern. We call them vapor 
baths, Turkish baths, Russian baths, etc., 
but all are the same in principle as the old 
Indian sweat lodge. 

HOW I MADE IT 

This is how I made it: A 

I asked for volunteers for a “ far-scout, 
and when four huskies were picked I sent 
them to bring each three limber willow rods 
twelve feet long and one and one-half 
inches thick at the butt. I planted them on 
the lake shore in a circle seven feet across, 
sinking them by a simple plan. I drove a 
strong, sharp stake down at the right place, 
then drew it out and pushed the butt of the 
willow rod into the hole, wedging it in 
with a few stakes. 

After all were finally placed, I bent them 
in and tied each to the opposite until a 
skeleton dome was made. A rod around, 
horizontally tied to each upright, made the 
frame stiff; then all was covered over with 
ponchos and rubber blankets. 

At the end nearest the lake was left a 
doorway with a flap, and in the ground at 
the other end I made a hollow the size of 
a wash bowl. Twenty feet from the lodge 
was made a good fire, in which were put 
twenty or thirty round stones of any hard 
kind. 

TAKING THE TREATMENT 

When all was ready I said: “Now, who 
wants to také the sweat lodge treatment?” 

‘There were half a dozen volunteers; 
three of us stripped off and went inside. 1 
carried a bucket of water, a tin dipper and 
a bundle of cedar twigs. ; 

Then I called out: “Push in some 
stones.” One of the fellows was ready with 
a shovel, the flap was lifted and two or 
three red hot stones were rolled into the 
hole inside the lodge. Then the flap was 
tightly closed and I poured a dipperful of 
water on the hot stones. 

At once a great cloud of steam went up 
and the lodge became very hot. In a few 
minutes we were sweating profusely. 

From time to time I poured water on 
the stones, and we all around drank from 
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the dipper. All were encouraged to drink 
freely. Meanwhile the cedar twigs, thrown 
with water over the stones, gave off a de- 
lightful aroma. Once.or twice we had to 
call for more stones, which were promptly 
pushed in by our fireman. 

One fellow says: “Phew, my head is 
hot.” I said: “Put your head on the 
ground, you little rabbit; can’t you see how 
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DIAGRAM OF THE LODGE 


we are? Put your tail up high if you’ve a 
mind to, but not your head.” 

And now for fifteen minutes each of us 
was pouring out water at every pore. 

The crowd outside kept shouting re- 
marks: “How is it, Billy?” “Is it any 
good?” and so on, and the answer from 
within: “It’s fine; I wouldn’t miss it for 
a plate of ice cream; no, not for a bar’l”; 
“T mean to have one every day,” ete. 

THEN A PLUNGE IN THE LAKE 

After fifteen minutes I said: 
let’s plunge!” 

I lifted the lake-side door flap and we 
dashed into the cold water, splashed around 
for a minute and came out to be rubbed 
down with towels, wrapped each in a blan- 
ket and sent off to lie down. 

And now the fellows were fully ques- 
tioned about their “ sweater.” 

There could be no question about the 
pleasantness of the experience. “It was 
bully while we were in, and we feel fine 
since we are out,” was the verdict. 

There were 200 fellows in camp; two had 
gone in with me, and now there were 198 
on the waiting list. We began running 
them through in batches of four, which 
was all the lodge would hold. It became 
necessary to appoint two older fellows as 
stewards or keepers of the sweat lodge to 
regulate the treatment and to prevent some 
of the younger fellows overdoing it, for 
there were two little enthusiasts who man- 
aged to work themselves in for two baths 
each that same afternoon. 

THE VALUE AND RISK OF IT 

This led me to explain very fully the 

value and risk of the sweat lodge. 


“Now 





Notice.—Chief Scout Seton is drawing a 
beautiful woodcraft calendar of 1914, as a full 
page feature of the January Boys’ Lirz 
WATCH FOR IT. 





It is a splendid remedy for colds, rheuma- 
tism, sluggish skin and all the complica- 
tions that are grouped together as colds. 
In moderation, if taken before or two or 
three hours after a meal, it can do no harm 
to anyone, provided always that one takes 
the cold plunge afterward and avoids get- 
ting chilled; but when overdone it is weak- 
ening and not good for those with weak 
hearts. 

Most Indians took it once a week. Some 
tribes took it every day. With most it was 
religion as well as a hygienic performance, 
and was accompanied by special prayers, as 
well as the taking of purgatives. And yet 
some of the worthless Indian agents our 
Government allows to tyrannize over the 
Indians have been allowed to suppress the 
sweat lodge, merely because “they don’t 
want no Injun ways to be used.” 

The aroma of cedar is very pleasant in 
the lodge, but many of the fellows used 
mint, and we found it well worth while to 
try different aromatic herbs. 

When last I heard, they were planning a 
second lodge to meet the demand, but also 
had issued orders that four baths a week 
per man were to be the limit of indulgence 
in the sweat lodge. 

EVERY TPVOP SHOULD BUILD ONE 

I advise every troop cf Scouts to erect 
one for camp use, but at the same time to 
remember that, while delightfully cleansing 
to the body and soothing to the nerves if 
done in moderation, there are several dan- 
gers if we overdo it or do not guard against 
catching cold when it is all over. 

WHAT THE BOYS SAID ABOUT IT 

Coming down the dark trail that night I 
overheard several remarks along this line: 

“T’m down for Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays.” 

“Let’s come in with you?” 

“ No, there ain’t room; it’s just the crowd 
in our tent.” 

“Say, Bill, you had ought to try pepper- 


mint. It’s way ahead of cedar in the 
s 


team. 

“Dick, did ye hear Billy holler? 
Well, Joe Pie passed in to him a limestone 
among the pebbles, and when Billy dropped 
the water on it it burst open and one of 
the chips landed on his knee. I’ll bet he 
didn’t leave it long there. Joe says he’s 
got him branded now.” 3 


Scouts Build a Cabin Without Nails 


Two things Boy Scouts are taught in the field 
are y an pediency. A Baltimore troop 
has a log cabin on Talbot Denmead’s farm that 
was built without a single nail or hinge, and of 

Paradise wood—a wood that has no commercial 
value of any sort and cost nobody a cent. Scout 
Commissioner H. Lawrence Eddy is particularly 
proud of this achievement, and points to the log 
cabin headquarters as an example of what boys 
can do when emergency demands. 

Last winter the boys determined to have @ 
headquarters of some sort, built by themselves. 
First, they had to have a site, and Mr. Denmead 
and Mr. Thompson, who live on the Denmead 
place, et agreed to give them room for the 
enterprisé. hereafter, on Saturdays and holidays, 
the youngsters were in the woods, cutting tree: 
trimming and notching logs, hewing boards an 
fetching straw and clay. 

.A plot 10 x 16 feet was marked off, showing 
dimensions of the proposed palace in the woods. 
For three months they worked like beavers, putting 
in all their spare time on the job and acquiring 
both independence and muscle in the process. 
Using no nails, the logs were notched at the ends 
and fitted in, and the door was hung on an old- 
fashioned notch hinge, such as can be seen in 
many a smokehouse and ancient cabin in the 
mountains of North Carolina, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, and in parts of the Western country. 


Cup for Best All-Around Scout 


The silver loving cup offered by the Scout 
Masters of Fort ayne, Ind., to the best all- 
around Scout has been won by James K. Harken- 
dorf, seventeen years old, to  # held for at least 
six months. The cup will be awarded twice 2 
year, but if one Scout wins it three times in suc- 

ion it will b his private possession. 
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Various Doings of the Boy Scouts 


(Continued from page 27.) 


Anchor.” The three row- 
ing and sailing eighteen- 
foot dories were towed 
down and put into com- 
mission. On the second 
day two boys were 
found incompetent—one 
who could not swim, 





change pictures, stamps, 
old coins and a thou- 
sand interesting things 
that boys like to have 
in their collection. The 


the Calvary Baptist 
church is soon to have 





and the other because 
of his insubordination, 
and they were dismissed. Each of the boats was 
taken in charge by a crew of five, one serving as 
coxswain, two rowing and two alternated with the 
oarsmen. When sailing, the coxswain steered, one 
boy manned the mainsheet and one standby, and 
one jibsheet. The boys were thrown entirely on their 
own responsibility, but were not allowed to go 
for any great distance from the yacht which was 
the flagboat of the little fleet. After a week five 
of the troop had passed as proficient in seaman- 


ship. Practically all of the troop were able to 
ualify in at least four of the ten tests. & & + 
Sixty Boy Scouts in their uniforms assembled at 


the docks of the St. Paul Motor Boat Club on 
Saturday and were given an outing down the river 
in seven motor boats, headed by the Commodore 
of the club. A landing was made at Newport, 
and the Scouts were entertained there for supper, 
which took the form of a camp fire spread. e 
Scouts were brought back to the city early in_the 
evening. *& A troop of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
Boy Scouts, about twenty-five in number, enjoyed 
a twenty-mile hike to t. Tabor Cave recently. 
They took two days at it, and enjoyed it from 
the start, as they had plenty of opportunity to 
“ rough it.”” They got there in time to take a trip 
through the cave, and after cooking their own 
supper had a fine time before “turning in.” The 
Scouts carried their blankets over their shoulders 
while hiking. A spring wagon carried their grub, 
tents, etc.  & & A fire that was large enough for 
more than 150 boys to gather around was the 
council fire of the Denver Scouts this fall. They 
held a monster pow-pow in a vacant lot, singing, 
telling stories and listening to talks from Attorney 
George L. Nye, president of the Local Council; 
Hugh Steele, son of Colorado’s first Governor, and 
Scout Commissioner Walter C. Jay. & & & Did 
you ever hear of “butter and flavoring put on 
corn in Boy Scout style?” That is what the Boy 
Scouts of Teortincbure, W. Va., report took place 
at their hike and corn roast recently. Why a Boy 
Scout’s way of buttering roasted corn should be 
different from any other we do not see, unless they 
mean to imply that the quality used was above the 
average. The only thing that went wrong was the 
fact that the corn gave out before most of the boys 
had enough, but who ever heard of a boy having 
enough roasted corn anyhow, particularly if it has 
been cooked around a fire of red-hot coals and 
when it was seasoned with good Scout yarns? 





Municipal Lectures for Scouts 


A representative of each city department in New 
York has consented to discuss the work of his 
department for the Boy Scouts of America at the 
New York Scout Council’s Headquarters. Recently 
the first of this series was given by Mr. William B. 
Northrup, speaking as the_ representative of 
William Guerin, Chief of the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention. His subject, “ Fire Prevention,” was 
handled most interestingly, arousing the keen in- 
terest of the boys, and also of the Scout Masters. 

The Police, ealth, Street-cleaning and other 
departments will send good ‘speakers, for the 
Scouts have turned out so well in support of these 
factors for civic welfare that all the municipal 
authorities are enthusiastic over the boys and the 
support they will give in making a better city. 


St. Paul Scout Shield Awarded 


The official shield offered by the Ramsey Coun- 
ceil, St. Paul, Minn., for the most efficient Boy 
Scout troop in the county has been awarded four 
times (at the end of six-month periods) and has 
wee been won by the Curley Troop of North St. 

aul. The names of the winning troops are en- 
gtaved on it. The contests cover a variety of 
activities such as knot tying, fire making by fric- 
tion, water boiling, observation, deportment, 
hygiene, arts and crafts, attendance at meetings, 
denotation of trees, first aid, swimming, etc. 
Weekly reports are made by ali of the troops par- 
ticipating. In addition to the troop shield, a ban- 
ner has been offered for the patrol having the 
best average standing in this contest, and also a 
silver medal for the individual Scout having the 
highest score. 

The awards were made recently by Judge Grier 
M. Orr of the District Court, who is vice-chairman 
of the Scout Council. Governor Eberhart is the 
chairman. 








Lonesome Corner Scouts 


Troop 19 of Cleveland, Ohio, are specializing in 
correspondence with other Boy Scout troops. 
eral of them are entered in the “‘ Lonesome Cor- 
ner” conducted by Boys’ Lirz, and want to ex- 


: ters from all over the 
country will find a resting place. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


troop headquarters at | 


a mail box where let- | 


Scout Master Mark Thompson, Ambulance Co. | 


No. 4, Fort William McKinley, Philippine Islands, | 


wants to hear from American boys. He is having 
a strenuous time teaching the 
ing to a husky group of Islanders, and his letters 
would be sure to be interesting, while any advice 
from other workers would be appreciated. 

A live troop in Massachusetts desires to com- 
municate with patrols and troops in other cities 
and States. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, Thomas McCombs, care 
Boys’ Lirg. 

Several Scouts have written, through the Lone- 
some Corner, to Scouts in Canada and foreign 
countries, and no doubt a delightful correspond- 
ence will be the result. 


Minneapolis Scouts Diamond Stars 





rinciples of Scout- | 


The Minneapolis Boy Scouts have just closed a | 


successful baseball season, winning eleven out of 
the fifteen games played. The boys had entire 
control of the team both in the financing of the 
season’s games and the coaching and playing. Al- 
though they had no regular coach, by taithful 
practice the captain and manager were able to 


turn out a successful team. Under Orie Starkey’s | 


good managing the Scouts had a good schedule, 
and finished the summer with money 
treasury. 


Scouts Showed Their Patriotism 


While the family of Commander Ballington 
Booth of the Salvation Army was attending an 
exhibition given by the Scouts at Sayville, L. L., 
the Scouts raised the American flag, uncovered 
and stood at attention while “‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner” was played. Mrs. Booth and her party 
were the only members of the audience who stood 
while the national anthem was played. this oc- 
casioned remark among the Booth family and they 
commended the Scouts for showing the proper form 
of observance. 


Boy Scouts in Poland 
In Austrian Poland, according to facts compiled 


by Mr. Andrzej Malkowski, the secretary ot the 
Polish Boy Scout Headquarters in Boston, there 








are 116 troops with an approximate membership of 


282 officers and 5,800 boys. The Scout hand 
has been translated into the Polish la and 
in addition there is a tortnightly paper calied The 
Skaut. The Scouts have expert physical drill and 
gymnastic instructions, since the Scout Movement 
has the official sanction and support of the educa- 
tional authorities. 





Raise Pickles for Equipment 

Mercer, Mo., Boy Scouts raised pickles the past 
season to get their Scout equipment. Early each 
morning they went to the patch and picked the 
little cucumbers and_carted them to the salting 
station in Mercer. The patch is an acre and a 
half, and was carefully tended for weeks before 
it began to yield a plentiful crop. 


Have Their Own Club House 


In Marion, Ind., the Scouts have been fitting up 
their own clubhouse for a winter meeting place. 
There will be a set of rules tacked up, and the 
third misdemeanor on the part of any boy will 
mean his expulsion, but the troop feels that there 
is slight danger of losing any members. They also 
have a Scout library and are one two 
basketball teams which will challenge neighboring 
troops. 





Florida Scouts Building Cabin 


Through the kindness of several business men 
at Jacksonville, Fla, Troop 1 is to have a club- 
house on their camp grounds at Trout creek. 
They have also been supplied with a pump so they 
may have good water. e boys are building the 
house themselves with the lumber and other ma- 
terials donated to them. 


Scouts Have Archery Club 


The Scouts of Garfield, Ill, have formed an 
Archery Club and are finding that it is great fun. 
Every Saturday afternoon they meet for practice, 


and at a recent meeting fifteen of them took part. 
They are = a ge meet this winter, and 
expect to ome expert with bows and arrows. 
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“HERE'S GOOD 
NEWS, BOYS 


| YOU CAN BUY 
A GENUINE 


Fish Brand 
SCOUT 
CAPE 
FOR $2.2 


Waterproofed like the 

famous FISH BRAND 

| SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 
in color, and made just like 
the Cape in the picture, 
with plenty of room. 

| The FISH BRAND SCOUT CAPE will 

keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 

in wet weather. 










If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
| it to you at the regular price, but buy it of your 


~OWER's dealer if he can show you this 
ee: trade mark on the silk label. 
| A. J. Tower Co. 
| “ISH BRAND BOSTON, MASS. 


—imemeeess seca 


TRADE 











The 


Scout Supply Catalog 


National Headquarters has mailed 
a complimentary copy of the tem- 
porary catalog of Scout supplies to 
all Scout Masters. Your Scout Mas- 
ter will be glad to allow you to con- 
sult his copy, but should you wish 
one of your own shall be glad to 
send it to you. 


Price 3 cents. 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Two of the Best Boy Scout 








Books Ever Published 


By WALTER P. EATON 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF BERKSHIRE 


A story of how the Chipmunk Patrol 
was started, what they did and how they 
did it. The Chipmunk Patrol is the first 
step through which the Young Scouts 
pass, and the stories of their hikes, their 
life in the open and their athletic team 
are all things which boys will want to 
read about. 


BOY SCOUTS IN THE DISMAL SWAMP 


This story is a continuation of “The 
Boy Scouts of Berkshire” and is an un- 
usually interesting book on Boy Scouting. 

Both books have colored frontispiece. 

Price $1.00 each net. Postpaid $1.12. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., Boston 
Rand-McNally Bidg., Chicago 











Where There's a Scout, There’s a Way 


How the Woodbury Troop Set Up a Dandy Headquarters Clubroom’ 






With Little Money But Lots of Ingenuity 











ONE VIEW OF THE TROOP ROOM 


i i Boy Scout troop at Woodbury, 


N. J., organized April, 1911, held 

weekly meetings in a Sunday school 
room up to January, 1913, when the boys 
thought that permanent quarters were 
necessary. They aimed to obtain a club- 
room. where they could also entertain 
overnight visitors from other troops. 

At a meeting in November, 1912, the 
Scout Master, H. H. Grogan, was author- 
ized to send out letters asking for rent 
subscriptions. The boys wanted it clearly 
understood that the money would be used 
for this purpose only, and that any amount 
above the required sum would be returned. 
The result of these letters far exceeded 
their expectations. The refusal of contri- 
butions for any other purpose won them 
friends among people who had never taken 
the slighest interest in them before. 

After the room had been newly papered 
they decided to furnish the place without 
assistance. The first thing was to scrub 
the floor and clean the paint work. The 
next step was to plan exactly what was to 
go into the room and where everything 
would be placed. This planning spurred 
the boys to action at 5 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. Each boy brought an old 
chair from home, and, with the aid of 
scrapers, glass and sandpaper, removed 
every particle of paint and varnish. After 
all the chairs had been thoroughly cleaned 
they were stained weathered oak. Two 
large tables and a cabinet with glass doors 
to hold the troop colors were next on the 
program. This necessitated the expendi- 
ture of some money for lumber. There 
seemed no other way to secure proper 
material, so they decided to spend $5.20, 
after making a careful estimate from plans 
and figures obtained from a mill. 

The fact that glass for the door had 
been overlooked when the money was ap- 
propriated threatened to hold up all work 
for two weeks until the regular business 
meeting was held. It has always been a 
rule in this troop that no money should be 
expended except what had been appropri- 
ated at a regular business meeting. One 
of the small boys suggested that he knew 
where there were some 8 x 10-inch glass 
photograph negatives which could be had 
for the asking. These were obtained and 
soaked in soda and water to remove the 
coating. A door holding twelve pieces of 
this glass with intersections of wood 
%-inch wide, rabbeted on the back to hold 
the glass, was the first part of the case 
constructed. The remainder of the case 
was made similar to any cabinet, with blind 
mortises, etc. Most of the stain for the 
furniture was obtained by visiting the 
various stores and asking for samples, 


~ 





which are furnished by manufacturers for 
free distribution. 

As the room was going to be a place for 
the boys to congregate at all times, each 
member had expressed a desire to bring 
books. The rule was that no book should 
be removed from the room, but that any 
boy was welcome to use the library freely. 
A bookcase 4 feet long by 5 feet high 
with five portable shelves was soon put 
together. This case was built open front, 
without doors. At that time we thought 
that a case holding 250 volumes would be 
large enough to hold all the books we could 
get for at least . year. When the boys 
started to transfer their individual libraries 
from home, for the use of the troop, it was 
found that.a duplicate case had to be built 
at once. 

The six windows in the room gave an 
excellent opportunity to build a cozy cor- 
ner. One of the boy’s parents agreed to 
furnish enough leather to cover the seat. 
The top, fron s and ends were built from 
old packing cases. Over this a thick layer 
of paper was tacked in order to make a 
smooth surface. The top was padded 6 
inches deep with old blankets, comforts and 
even horse blankets, the latter, of course, 
being thoroughly washed and aired. The 
leather covering was next put in place. 

Scouts are clean, but nature provided 
just enough oil in the hair of a boy to 
make a grease spot when the head comes 
in frequent contact with a light-tinted wall- 
paper. To obviate this the walls in the 
vicinity of the cozy corner were covered 
with red burlap 40 inches above the seat. 
An oak moulding was put around the top 
for finish, and vertical pieces were inserted 
at intervals of 8 inches to form panels. 








Play Double-Domino 


Four stout pieces of card, about 2% feet 
high and 1 foot broad, are pierced as 
shown, to represent dominoes, and nailed 
to a simple framework. The holes made 
must be somewhat larger than the rubber 
ball to be used. 

Now this is an ordeal of skill, the object 
being to send the ball through the holes— 





PLAYING DOUBLE-DOMINO. 


though before passing through it must 
bounce once, and once only, on the ground. 
Guests stand at a given mark and have 
twenty tries each. 

Before throwing commences, however, 
four dominoes, corresponding exactly with 
the card imitations, are placed in a small 
bag. Each guest draws, and the particular 
one he draws becomes his for “ double- 
domino.” That is to say, every ball of his 
which passes through the corresponding 
card counts two to his score instead of one. 


30 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ROOM 


The corner looked first rate, but some- 
thing seemed to be lacking. Someone sug- 
gested that a girl might fill the bill. This 
brought a howl of protest—the boys were 
determined to make their sofa pillows 
alone, and they did, though some got help 
at home, 

The walls were bare. The use of 
chromos and the like would not have been 
in keeping with the furniture, and besides, 
the boys did not like them. They finally 
decided to use good pictures and pennants. 
Over 160 pennants were necessary to carry 
out the plan they mapped out at a meeting. 
The foliowing’ day the required number 
made their appearance and no complaint 
was made from the homes. It was quite a 
problem to get enough of the same size 
and different colors to make the designs 
on the walls and ceiling. In the center of 
the ceiling a star formed by twenty-six 
pennants, with their points to the center, 
was first made. From each corner of the 
room a pennant projects toward the star. 
The arrangements on the walls were 
worked out in a systematic manner, taking 
into consideration the color and sizes of 
the pennants. 

Several pieces of handicraft have been 
added, notably a board containing thirty- 
three knots, tied in accordance with the 
“Boy’s Handbook.” The ends of each 
knot are finished with a “Turk’s Head.” . 
To make sixty-six “ Turks’ Heads” is a 
tiresome job, as every boy knows who has 
ever made one. The walls over the cozy 
corner are decorated with old bayonets and 
Scout axes, arranged to form a design. A 
hanging oil lamp directly overhead gives a 
pleasing effect in the evening. 

After the room was furnished several 
things were donated, such as a 12 x 15-foot 
rug, a typewriter and desk for a scribe, 
and a piano. Nothing was solicited for the 
room. 

The troop has been self-supporting in 
every way. Thirty boys have been taken to 
camp, including carfare, every summer 
since we organized, without cost to them- 
selves, from the proceeds of a minstrel 
show and fife and drum corps. Last spring 
the minstrel show brought over $188. The 
fife and drum corps, consisting of fourteen 
boys, was organized for the sole purpose 
of raising money. No engagements are 
taken, unless it be for Scouts, without com- 
pensation. 

Where expenses are incurred on hikes 
or when it is necessary to use the train or 
street cars, the money for this purpose 
always comes from the troop treasury. 
One of the boys acts as treasurer and pays 
all bills by check. At no time have the 
boys been in debt. 
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UP-TO-THE-STANDARD 
Boys everywhere wear the Stand- 
ard Blouse of the World—It has 
no dangling drawstrings—It is 
scientifically correct in size—It is 
exclusive in materials—It has the 
L@P—a patented feature which 
makes it some blouse—It has 
lock-stitched seams which never 
rip out—It has hand-turned collars 
and cuffs—It has a style and snap 
all its own and it is a manly, natty 
up-to-right-now garment for the 
best boys on earth or anywhere 
else—the American Boys—Once 
worn ne’er forsworn—Boys, insist 
upon having the famous Once Adjusted Always Adjusted 


ONG 


LOIN Ar the LGD IP 


(Patented Feb. 7, 1911) 


BLOUSE ‘fr BOYS 


LEADING RETAILERS SELL THEM 
Boy Scouts will be interested in Edna K. Wooley’s book— 
“GETTING TOGETHER”—A copy mailed upon request— 


ence KEE Blouse Makers m= 


FRANCISCO KAYNEE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO OF AMERICA 
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HE camping trip almost at the rim of 

I a volcano, which had been the talk 

for months among us boys, was at 
last to becom, a reality. Our Scout Master, 
Father Aloysius, had made all the arrange- 
ments, and as he is well-liked by the people 
of our city he had no difficulty to get many 

a present in the line of food and transpor- 
tation. We thought we would have to foot 
it from Hilo to the volcano, thirty miles, 
and uphill all the way; but no, our Scout 
Master had received from the railroad 
manager and superintendent the assurance 
that the rate would be within the reach of 
us all. So all it cost us from Sunday 
afternoon till Friday morning, food in- 
cluded, was 50 cents each. Very cheap 
indeed. 

Our Scout Master worked for a week, 
packing food and necessary utensils, and 
when the time that was set for starting 
arrived, not one of us was late at the hall. 
There we were provided with our blankets, 
haversacks, staves and raincoats. You 
laugh about taking raincoats, but do you 
know that it often rains for weeks here in 
Hilo? However, it didn’t rain on us on 
this trip, but we used our raincoats to 
sleep on. 

We were highly excited when we started, 
for it was the first camping trip of our 
lines. All along the line of road, which is 
twenty-two miles long, we saw beautiful 
fern trees and also some old forests. Small 
villages along the line brought their in- 
habitants to the little depots. These people 
had never seen Eoy Scouts, but when they 
saw us they shouted “ Hurrah! 

We left the train at Glenwood and got 
ready for a nine-mile hike. The Scout 
Master decided that the Assistant Scout 
Master, John Swain, would stay at Glen- 
wood with the twenty-seven Scouts till the 
next morning, when they all would hike to 
the volcano. The Scout Master and two 
Scouts, George Veira and myself, were to 














THE SCOUTS AROUND “THE LITTLE BEGGAR.” 





Hawaii Boy Scouts Camp Near a Volcano 


A Story of the First Camping Trip of Troop 1, of Hilo 


By DANIEL B. BORDEN, Second Class Scout 















WHERE THE HILO SCOUTS CAMPED—THE 


go up that very evening with all the freight 
and make preparations, so that when the 
other boys arrived next morning things 
would be ready for them. What happened 
among the twenty-seven boys that first 
night I don’t know. All I know is that the 
Scouts said some did not do as well as was 
expected of them. Too bad, for our Scout 
Master felt very sorry when he heard that. 

We got to the volcano about 6 p. m. 
While the Scout Master was making ar- 
rangements for the water supply an auto 
truck brought our tents, flies and supplies, 
but left them a goodly distance from the 
camp site, so we had to pack everything, 
and I tell you our staves came in handy. 
It was also a good fortune for us to have 
moonlight. After we had refreshed our- 
selves we worked until 10 p. m. to get all 
our belongings into one .tent that would 
shelter us for that night, We slept fairly 
well for the first night, for we were very 
tired, and at daylight we were up and 
working. All at once George Veira said: 

“Do you hear that drum?” 

We didn’t hear it, and our Scout Master 
said he didn’t think the other Scouts would 
come that soon, but a few minutes later 
the whole troop arrived as lusty and fresh 
as if they didn’t walk at all. hon every- 
body helped pitching the camp, and it was 
done in no time. It was a good camp we 
made, with everything convenient, the 
cooking things stowed away and the sani- 
tary precautions properly taken. 

About the first thing we did was to make 
a flag pole. We selected the best pole we 
could find and raised it in front of the 
Scout Master’s tent, and Old Glory was 
always raised at sunrise and lowered at 
sunset. The troop colors were placed 
above the Scout Master’s tent. 

I tell you we had big appetites, for be- 
sides our hard work we were 4,0U0 feet 
above sea level, and that altitude ‘makes a 
fellow hungty. 

We slept well, too, on beds of ferns. 
George and I were so tired that first day, 
because we worked so hard, that the other 
boys, who wee not so tired, gathered the 
ferns for our beds and for the Scout 
Master and his assistant. 

After lunch on the second day we visited 
the observatory. We were in full Scout 
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CAMP IS SEEN 


IN LOWER LEFT CORNER. 


uniform and our little drummer, a Scout 
named Alvin Silva from Honolulu, led us. 
Professor Jaggard gave us an interesting 
lecture about the working of the seismo- 
graphs, explained so we could all under- 
stand about the undulations of the earth 
and how they would be registered upon the 
smoked paper. How small we found our- 
selves to be in the presence of such a 
learned man was well illustrated by the 
great silence which prevailed while he 
spoke. When we descended to the base- 
ment where the instruments were kept, the 
Scouts were looking at each other with 
astonishment. Some didn’t understand it 
at all, and were more interested in the 400- 
day clock than in the other instruments. 

That day we fe't very tired, so no more 
excursions. Besides, it was time for supper, 
and Mr. Shipman gave us a little pig to be 
cooked Hawaiian style in the ground. Our 
tiredness vanished and we all worked, 
digging the hole and gathering the stones, 
for you must know that the stones, made 
red hot, are introduced into the pig, which 
then is buried in the hot hole and covered 
with dirt and left to enjoy itself for a 
number of hours. We had a late supper 
that evening, owing to the cooking of the 
pig, but I tell you we relished it. 

Next day the Scouts who had not seen 
the volcano went to see it, and other 
Scouts visited the Sulphur Banks. At that 
place you see sulphur in its purest crystals. 
We all slept like logs that night. 

At 6 a. m. every Scout got up, washed 
himself and got ready for prayer. You 
know that the Scout book tells us to be 
reverent. Well, it is well to begin the day 
with prayer, for, you know, we were lodged 
at the floor of the volcano, and then we 
had received from God such good weather. 

After breakfast some little mending had 
to be done, and everybody looked over his 
clothes, to stand inspection. Brother Albert, 
the principal of the Catholic school in Hilo, 
assisted very actively, sewing on several 
buttons and mending some tears. 

That day one-half of the troop, accom- 
panied by a very good guide, visited the 
volcano, which, to our sorrow, was not 
active at all; nothing but a volume of 
smoke was to be seen. Other interesting 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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How a Boy Built a House 


Y OU KNOW, Fellow Scouts, that I have a deep-seated belief that the education of 


the fingers is the education of the brain. 


makes a fellow self-reliant. 


Also that thé education of the fingers 


Just to show you how I am succeeding with some of the 


boys, I here give you a letter and diagrams made by one of them in Buffalo, N. Y. 


whom I only know through correspondence. 
make a splendid Scout. 


BY VICTOR AURES 
| AM sending drawing and descriptions 


for making a house out of two piano 
boxes. 


I have never seen the lad but he will 
DAN BEARD. 


found that sufficient 

wood for this purpose 

16.5 Will be on hand from 

the tops and_ backs 

taken from the boxes. The boarding for 


The tep and back of both boxes are re- the roof will of course be the proper length 


moved as shown in Fig. 1. 





tis. 


Next a doorway is cut in the boxes. This 
can easily be done by sawing out half of 
the doorway in each box as indicated by 
dotted lines in Fig. 1. A window can also 
be put in, in the same manner at the other 
end. 

Before anything more is done to the 
house, a foundation must be made on 
which to build the house. 

A simple foundation can be made by driv- 
ing small boards into the ground, in the 
shape of a box, with 
cross pieces to keep 
them together. Large 
stones are next placed 
in the box until they 
form a pile even with 
the top of the box as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

If a complete foundation is to be built as 
shown in Fig. 3, only four of these boxed 
foundations will be necessary; but if just 
the boxed stones are to be used, five of 
them will be needed—one at each corner 
and one in the center to hold up the floor- 
ing where the two boxes meet. 

After this has been done the boxes are 
placed together upon the foundation, back 





to back. 





The two boxes should be held together 
‘by two boards at each end, being nailed 
from side to side one at the bottom and 
one just below the gables; at each end of 
the house BB Fig. 4. 

A number of two-by-fours must now be 
procured to build the gable. Four or five 
tafters should be nailed from each side of 
the house, beginning at C Fig. 4, and 
terminating at the ridge. 

After the rafters have been put up, the 
boarding may be nailed on. It will be 
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if the tops and backs are used. 














Fig. 5 shows how to cut the boarding at 
the front and back of the house. 
Fig. 6 shows the house completed. 





From a Scout’s Mother 


WO or three years ago there were a 
great many boys in our neighbor- 
. hood. There were seven on our 
block, between the ages of ten and four- 
teen. It was considered a good neigh- 
borhood and the boys were as good as they 
generally are. But there was not much for 
amusement, so after school and on holidays 
they wandered around, sometimes as many 
as twelve or more in a group, looking for 
something to do. 

Often they built “shacks” out of old 
boards and a hole in the ground; or in a 
near-by woodyard, where they would stow 
themselves away, and no one knew what 
was going on. It was quite certain that 
there was one who could teach them some- 
thing they did not know of mischief or 
worse, so that the mothers were rather 
anxious about those meeting places. 

Other times they just ran around through 
the yards and alleys, bothering people who 
had no boys, climbing telephone poles, etc. 
Whatever they did usually ended in a fight, 
so that people fairly dreaded the time for 
school to close. 

These were not the bad boys of the city, 
but just the ordinary boys living in a good 
neighborhood. 

Then came the Boy Scouts Movement, 
and what a change! All of the boys are 
good friends now; there is no more fight- 
ing, or very seldom any. They are all try- 
ing to live up to the Scout rules and doing 
“at least one good act a day,” etc. There 
have been hikes into the country on Sat- 
urdays and holidays to look forward to. 
And what relief to the mothers to know 
their boys were out having such a good 
time, and in the care of some good man. 

Besides all this they are learning so much 
that will help them as they grow up. In 
fact, it is a fine start to make them good 
men, for a good Scout is sure to become a 
good man. Mrs. C. H. Jacguor. 





For the Bats. 


Bats eat mosquitoes. In Texas houses 


are built for these leather-winged creatures. 
Tin shields guard the foundation posts so 
that no rats may creep up, and the bats take 
kindly to the superior quarters given them, 
and they are doing a great deal to combat 
yellow fever and malaria. 








The steel frame work thata boy 
bolts together today with pieces of 


MECCANO 


not only is a wonderful structure 


to him but it may become a giant 
skyscraper tomorrow. 


See a set of the brass and nickeled 
steel pieces of Meccano at your toy or 
sporting goods store. Look through the 
book | aan at the wonderful things 
a boy can build with Meccano, yet these 
designs only hint at the possibilities of 
Meccano in the hands of a boy with 
originality. 

Be sure name Meccano is on box 


If your dealer does not keep Meccano, 
write to us for catalog showing models 
any boy can build and let us tell you 
more about this most instructive and 
most interesting Meccano. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
49 Church St., Albany, N. Y- 
vs that Te 


Strand Skis 


I am the largest manufacturer of skis in 
the country. My celebrated “Champion 
Skis” are used by nearly all expert 
skiers. Send cash with order and secure 
a 10% discount on prices quoted below: 





Norway Pine Birch 
GB BMoccoce Hi SS B. Beesccod $2.00 
© Biicsece BAe 1B: - Becceses 2.60 
a. ee sare Lk ee a 8.00 
Le eee 2.50 | 73 ft......- 3.50 
— 75 DO ‘Biisicces 4.00 





& }. r 
We also make ash and hickory skis, as 
well as all ski accessories. Send for instructive 
and illustrated catalogue. Address Dept. C. 
MARTIN A. STRAND 
NEW RICHMOND WISCONSIN 


Bia ARMY AUCT ION BARGAINS 


PSE Saddles. .$2.00 up| New Uniforms ..91.50 
Sa 90" ? 












Army Revolvers, 1.65 
“ Rptg. Rifles... 1.48 * 
“1 “Swords ....06 Sen 
RES 3.85 “| “7 ShotCarbines 2.95 “ 
» Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers. ...$7.50 up. Cartridges te ea. 
uy Sp’field Mauser Sp’t’g Rifle 11.85 2eea. 
Army Breech Loading Rifle | .98¢. 4 2eea. 
a CYCLOPEDIA CATALOGUE, _ Over 5,0? ilins- 
=i 3* trations, K PUBLISHED ON WAR WEAPONS mailed 


s De_stam 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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you can make money, send a copy 
of this pe 6c in stamps for 
of cartoo 


—J/ portfel ns and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 











W.L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
$18 Leader Building, Cleveland, 6: 


A CHRISTMAS ‘GIFT of a subscription to 
Boys’ Lire would act as a monthly reminder of 
your good will and best wishes. Make some boy 














happy. Send your dollar to-day. 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Dan Beard Tells How to Make a Pushmobile 





A Pleasant Winter Occupation Which Means Fun in the Spring 


CLL DOOD 


DAN BEARD, master handicraftsman, has 
written for the readers of Boys’ LiFe 
this clear and simple explanation of how to 
make a “ pushmobile”’—a boy-power auto 
which will prowde unusual ,un It wa 
good thing for you to work at this winter, 
so you will have your “car ” to race in 
early in the spring. “It is really much 
easier to build one of these machines than it 
is to make diagrams of it,” says Mr. Beard. 
But the drawing he has made shows the de- 
tals so plainly that any one of our peg hy 
‘with ordinary skill and gumption,” as 
Beard says, will be able to build one. The 
letters in all the figures correspond to the 
same parts. Thus you cam compare the 
various parts in the different views. 

A FINE PRIZE- See announcement at 
end of this article. 





By Dan Beard 


T isn’t much of a job for a boy to 
build a pushmobile, and think of the 


| fun it gives. You start with a frame- 
work like the one I described long ago 


in telling boys how to make “ prairie 
schooners.” 
Look at the drawing marked “ 1”—that 


shows the main body of the pushmobile. 
F and F are two pieces 4 feet 2 inches 
long, 2 inches broad and 1 inch thick. 
Make the end pieces O and J about 14 
inches long. After you have nailed O and 
J to your side pieces F and F, make a 
piece of the same material so as to fit 
between the two side pieces F and F 
(N Fig. 1). Let N be 9 inches from O, 
and nailed or screwed tightly in place. 
Next make a “reach-board,” H, and make 
it in about the proportion shown in the 
diagram, nail it securely in the center of 
O and N, and near the protruding end of 
it bore a hole through which to put the 
king bolt. 

Now make an axle of the form shown 
in Fig. 2 and bore a hole in the center of 
the axle for the king bolt. This is the 
front or bow axle, and you will also need 
a stern axle (M in Figs. 5, 6 and 7). The 
stern axle is nailed securely to the side 
pieces F and F, about 1 inch forward of 
the outside edge of J. 

For your pushmobile you can use wheels 
from old bicycles, or you may buy such 
wheels as are used in baby carriages. In 
the latter case you fasten the axles, which 
come with the wheels, to the bottom of 
the wooden axle you have just made as is 
shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. 

Fig. 5 shows what an engineer or archi- 
tect would call an “elevation”—that is, a 
side view of your automobile. 

Fig. 6 shows the automobile turned up- 
sidedown, that is, the bottom view, or 
what might be called a “ worm’ s-eye view.” 

Fig. 7 shows a top view, that is, as the 
pushmobile would appear looking down on 
top of it—what might be called a balloon’s- 
eye view. 

Fig. 2 shows the pusher E and its con- 
struction. D is a piece of board 3 inches 
wide against which the seat (C), 7% inches 
wide, is fitted. The pusher E is hinged to 
the seat C. 

B shows two irregular blocks, outside 
measurements being 4 inches height, 2 
inches across ihe top, 4 inches on the slant 
and 1%-inch drop to the base, which is 5 
inches. These blocks are securely nailed 
or screwed to E as shown in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3 shows an enlarged view of the 
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completed, but before we can finish it we 
must learn to make the parts connected 
with the steering gear. 

Do everything that has been described in 
this number, and when the January Boys’ 
LirE comes you will be able to complete 
the racer in almost no time. 





Pushmobilists, Go After This Prize 


Send to Boys’ Lire a clear photograph of a push- 
mobile built by yourself (alone or with your com- 
panions) according to Mr. Beard’s instructions, 
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eard, who has kindly offered to examine them 
— pick the one that most nearly carries out his 
plans. 

To the boy who made this one Boys’ Lire offers 

a choice of —. oe of the five following books, 
written b 

THE PIELD 3 ND: ye teeta BOOK; 
*. Hew Ideas for Out of D 

E JACK Ba ALL TRADES; or, New Ideas 

for Ancrican 3 oor 
OUTDOOR as BOOK. For Play- 
. Field and Fore: 

THE AMERICAN BOY's at BOOK;; or, 
What to Do and How to Do 

BOATING AND BOAT-BUILDING. A Book 
for Sailors or Land-lubbers. 

Note.—This offer expires March 1, next. 
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Philadelphia Scouts at Rededication 
of Congress Hall 


It was the privilege of the Philadelphia Scouts to 
assist, on October 25, at the ceremonies attending 
the rededication of Congress Hall, where the first 
American Congress met. Boys from Delaware 
and Montgomery counties joined forces with them 


in rendering all the service they could to the Pres- 


ident and his party. 

Upon the arrival at Broad Street Station of 
President Wilson from Washington, the First-class 
Scouts of Philadelphia and Delaware and Mont- 
gomery counties were drawn up in line, doing the 
services usually performed by special police escort. 
They did their work well. e were careful to 
pick only the First-class Scouts and drill them for 
this duty. The rest of the boys, some 500 in 
number, assembled at Fourth and Locust streets, 
under Mr. H. R. Roney, of Troop 123, where, after 
inspection, they were marched to Broad street and 
deployed in open order down Chestnut to Sixth, 
holding back with their staves, in co-operation with 
the police, the numerous crowds tnat had lined the 
thoroughfare. On one side of the street were 
drawn up the details from the regular Army and 
Navy and the National Guard, representing “War,” 
while the Boy Scouts, on the other side, repre- 
sented ‘Peace’; between these lines the Presiden- 
tial party passed. When the procession had moved, 
following the distinguished visitor, the boys closed 
in to the rear of the line and marched in columns 
of fours to a point for dismissal, after being com- 
plimented by their leaders for the very favorable 
impression they had made. 

General Price, Marshal of the Parade, had with 
him as orderlies and messengers four of our picked 
boys. In addition to this service, or perhaps I should 
say first of all, there was a continuous service of 
Boy Scouts throughout the entire week mostly from 
Troop Six, but also from a number of troops, to the 
Committee General in charge of arrangements in 
the Hall itself. They maintained between Independ- 
ence Hall and the various offices of the officers of 
the committee a constant messenger service and dis- 
tributed the tickets. Perhaps hardest of all was 
the task allotted to a few of the late comers “to 
only stand and wait.” 

During all of the day of the dedication there 
was maintained in the Scout headquarters in Inde- 
pendence Hall a “Field Hospital,” under Dr. 
Cleveland of Troop 128, and Dr. F. B. Hitchcock 
of Troop 96, but only one boy was brought in for 
repairs. 


Winners of Civic Medals. 


You boys have all heard of the civic medal which 
has been offered by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Scouts who know their city. In 
the recent examination, held for this medal, twenty- 
three boys who took the test were all successful. 
Their names are: Samuel Baer, Henry Bosworth, 
Jarvis Brown, Harry Cheiffetz, S. Goteem, John 
Conner, Kenneth H. Davis, Raymond Dolbear, 
Jerome Dreyfuss, Michael Ellis, George Emblidge, 
Bruce Emerson, Robert Hopkins, William E. Leidt, 
Edwin Long, Paul J. Muzalewski, Ralph C. Parks, 
Sanford Potter, Harold Roberts, Jerome F. Rozan, 
Alfred M. Saperston, Louis Thornton, and Irving 
Williams. 

The medals were presented by President H. A. 
Meldrum of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
who congratulated the Scouts heartily on their or- 
ganization and their creditable showing in the ex- 
amination. 


Scouts, Do You Know Esperanto? 


A Scout who is interested in Esperanto, the new 
language which is intended to be the common 
language of all the people in the world, has sent 
to Boys’ Lirg the following item from the Sep- 
tember number of Esperanto, the official organ of 
the Universal Esperanto Association: 

“S-ro Chilard, Del., instruanto ce la Boy-Scouts 
en Versailles, Francujo disvastigas Esperanton, 
kaj estus tre kontenta, se li povus interrilati pri 
tui organizajo kun la Boy-Scouts en eliaj landoj, 
precipe kun la anglaj. 

“ Adreso: L. Chilard, 4, rue Bertin, Versailles, 
Francujo.” 

Can you read it, and know what it means? 
Well, here’s what it is in English: 

Mr. Chilard, instructor of the Boy Scouts in 
Versailles, France, is disseminating Esperanto and 
would be very happy if he could correspond con- 
— that organization with the Boy Scouts in 
other lands, especially with the English. 


Are You? 


Who is the biggest Boy Scout? 

Michael Stieger, of Philadelphia, has claimed the 
record. He is fifteen years old, and stands six 
feet seven inches high. There should be hope that 
he may yet hit the seven-foot mark. Michael 
weighs 180 pounds, and wears a number twelve 
Shoe and a seven and a quarter hat. 





“They even tried to sell imitations to <4 


me of real 
SPEARMINT f 





I know it’s not the clean, pure, healthful, 
genuine unless I see the name 
WRIGLEY’S.” Wrigley’s is 
“springy,” enjoyable—benefits 
appetite, teeth and 
digestion. 
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Be sure it’s 
WRIGLEY’S d 


BUY IT 
BY THE BOX 


Chew it after every meal 














Has he any rivals for his unique distinction? 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. | > 2 Saas 
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~ Philadelphia : E U R S 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE BOY WHO 
WANTS TO 
gM 


Can secure a full 


year's subscription to 


plying 


The Leading Inter- 
national Journal of the 
Aero World, by 
merely doing a little 
interesting work, full 
particulars of which 
will be sent on postal 
card application, by 


W. W. FERRIN 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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The Cruise of the Pegasus 


(Continued from page 18.) 


already grasped the boat hook and was 
frantically pushing against the side of the, 
midships house. 

The Pegasus now lay with her port rail 
deep under water. She was sinking under 
their feet. Could they but get the life 
boat clear before she went down, they 
would have a chance for their lives. 

The Scouts all saw this and knew what 
their leader was trying to do. Oars fell 
into the holepins and they struggled furi- 
ously. Aided by the slackening wash of 
the waves they floated clear, into the lee. 
Tad dropped his boat hook and grabbed 
the big steering oar. He thrust it over the 
stern and shouted at the top of his voice: 
“Pull away, all!” 

They were hardly clear when he swung 
his little craft around head towards the 
wreck. 

He was just in time, for the next sea 
passed completely over the Pegasus and 
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| lifted the small boat into the very eye o 
|the hurtling wind, where it poised for a 
|moment and then fell downward into the 
trough. 

Nothing was to be seen of the tramp. 
A few bits of wreckage swirled about in 
the foam. 

Instinctively they arranged themselves 
as they had been accustomed to in their 
own boat, and at Tad’s signal the Scouts 
started to pull doggedly into the teeth of 
a gale. 

“The tug will pick us up,” Tad cried, 
and devoted all his energies to nursing 


his frail craft until help should come. 

The catastrophe had been seen by the 
men on the Reliance and ten minutes later 
they were riding in her lee. It was 
ticklish work for both tugboat men and 
the shipwrecked to make the transfer; 
but it was finally made and the lifeboat, 
having served its turn was allowed to 
drift to leeward. 

As they dried themselves out in the 
cramped quarters on the tug, the chief 
touched Tad on the arm. 

“Where’s the mate?” he mumbled. 

“Washed overboard,” said Tad. “Cap- 
tain Hayden was dead when I found him.” 

The old man considered this a moment, 
clinging with one gnarled hand to a 
stanchion. 


_ “Well,” he said judicially, “that cruise 
is ended.” 


The four words conveyed to Tad more 


¢ than a thousand sentences could to one 


unaccustomed to the sea, the sea which is 
eternal, which outlives all men, all ships; 
which is measureless, without bound, un- 
limited in its power. One more ship was 
lost—that was all. The labor of many 
men for many months had been in vain; 
only remained to start again, to begin a 
new voyage in another ship for another 
port. 


Tad considered this for a while and 
summed it all up, the lesson that we must 
learn over and over again: 

“Too bad. We couldn’t make it.” 








This Handsome Watch Fob 


You Like to HUNT 
and FISH — 

Then surely you will en- 
joy the National Sports- 
man Magazine with its 
160 richly illustrated 
pages, full to overflowing 
with interesting stories 

d valuable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
camp outfite—the best 
places to go for fish and 
game, and a thousand 
and one valuable “ 
to” hints for sportsmen. 
The National Sports- 
man is just like a big 
camp-fire in the woods 
where thousands of good 
fellows gather once a4 
month and spin stirring 
yarns about their ex- 
periences with rod, dog, 
rifle and gun. 
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To Make a Lamp Shade 


By M. W. Extswortn, Assistant Scout 
Master, Libertyville, Ill. 


While mak’ng a lamp shade for our troop 
headquarters, I thought possibly Boys’ Lire 
might be interested in the design of it. It 
requires a sheet of cardboard about sixieen 








THE WORKING DESIGN. 


inches wide and eighteen inches long to 
make a lamp shade with six by nine-inch 
side panels. Mark off the design in pencil 
and cut out with a sharp knife. In marking 
off the design, after one panel has been 
completed, to get the adjacent panel angle 
B must be made equal to angle A. Con- 
tinue around the circle, making four panels. 


for Troop Headquarters 


Fold the flaps on the dotted lines. In doing 
this a good plan will be to crease the card- 
board on the reverse side along the line to 
be folded with the blunt side of a knife 
blade, and also to run the sharp edge of 
the knife along crease on the outside to 
make a good edge. Great care must be 
taken in cutting the letters. Before fasten- 
ing the flaps, paste about four thicknesses 
of tissue paper on inside of design. The 
flaps can be fastened with glue or with 
wire bent in the shape of a “U” stuck 
through and clamped on the inside. 
The top flaps should be bent way in and 
a piece of elastic 
fastened to each 
flap in turn and 
drawn tight 
enough to _ hold 
shade to_ electric 
fixture. Gray-col- 
ored_ cardboard 
and light gray tis- 
sue paper make a 
nice shade, or the 
patrol colors may 
be substituted. 





THE FINISHED SHADE. 


To Save the Leaning Tower 


The leaning tower of Pisa gets a little 
further from the perpendicular every year. 
The authorities have again taken the mat- 
ter up and have decided to drain the foun- 
dations. Water from the Arno river pene- 
trates to the building. The base will be 
widened to give greater strength and filled 
up to the level of the square. 
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Joe’s Christmas Eve 
(Continued from Page 8.) 


principal tried to discipline me. I thought 
I could come out here without any prepara- 
tion and make good. When a fellow starts 
out wrong, I guess he’s bound to have 
hard luck. I can never get back the time 
I’ve lost in my fourth year at high, but I’ll 
work my head off now to get back on my 
feet. I'll take any kind of work. Say, but 
I’m glad I didn’t take that ten.” He paused, 
reflectively, then added: “If I only had 
a job I could write mother.” 

“Old man,” said Joe, “ while I step out 
for a while, you wash up and shave and 
put on this clean shirt.” 

Snatching his lantern, Joe then rushed 
out into the storm and a moment later ar- 
rived at the section house, where he entered 
into earnest conversation with Section Boss 
Brady. 


“Well,” said the kind-hearted Irishman, 
after Joe had pleaded for some time on 
behalf of Ray, “I knew just about how 
long you’d hold out on that deal. But it’s 
all right, Joe. I'll put him to work to- 
morrow morning at seven o'clock. Only 
on trial, though, emember. Hope he ain’t 
a lightweight. No? All right, I'll take 
your word for it. Maybe he’ll last a while. 
Good night, kid—Merry Christmas.” 


When, after an absence of fifteen min- 
utes, Joe returned to the kitchen, he was 
surprised to find before him a tall, clean- 
faced boy garbed in a white shirt—a boy 
whose face now showed every trace of re- 
finement and manliness. 

“Now,” said Ray, smiling, “I feel as 
though I can strike out and land something 
Perhaps—” 

“Old man,” interrupted Joe, unable to 
keep the good news longer, “can you go to 
work on the section to-morrow at $2 per 
day? It’s hard work, twelve hours per day 
with pick and shovel. The section boss is 
willing to give you a trial, and you can 
board with me. Will you take it?” 

“Will I take it?” exclaimed Ray thank- 
fully. “You bet I will. Now I can write 
to mother. If she could only know to-night 
that I’m all right.” 

That gave Joe an idea. He rushed into 
the telegraph room, sat down to a type- 
writer and began rapidly striking its keys. 

“I’m all right, mother,” read the tele- 
gram which he handed to Ray. “ Found 
work here, also a neighbor. Will write 
med Love and Merry Christmas 
to al 

“ Joe Harding,” said Ray, i in a voice over- 
flowing with gratitude, “you couldn’t have 
done a whiter thing. And will mother get 
it to-night?” 

“If the wires are O K, it'll reach George- 
town within an hour. Sign it and address 
it, and I’ll send it off.” 

* * * 


Two hours later, down in sunny South- 
land, a mother had been made glad. At 
Whistling Bend two boys sat in silence by 
the open fire in the telegraph office. 

“Joe,” said Ray, finally, “I’ve been 
thinking a lot. We both want to go to 
college when we get through high school. 
Let’s make good use of our time here by 
studying nights. We can help each other, 
and next fall start in fourth year high 
together.” 

“I’m with you, old man. And now let’s 
turn in. You've got a hard job before you 
to-morrow.” 

Outside the wind still moaned and sighed, 
but its melody was infinitely sweet, for 
it gave forth but one message—Merry 
Christmas. 
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over any road— 
and without dan- 
ger of “spills” 
when your wheel 
is equipped with 
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ments, yet do not retard the swift forward movement, They strengthen the 
tread, making it as near puncture proof as is possible with an air filled tire. 

A special treatment protects the rubber of Red Tread Vacuum Cup tires 
shackute y_against the rotting action of oil found on so many roads. These 
tires are Oilproof. 


Sold under our exceptional guarantee covering a season's service 
under the liberal conditions printed on tag attached to each tire. 
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San Francisco, 512-514 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Street 
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(The story without a title) 


(Continued from page 23.) 

Tom tried to keep on, holding his gun in 
front of him, as a blind man holds a cane, 
to avoid striking against the trees. He 
could hear nothing except the shriek and 
roar of the storm. Whether his dog was 
still near him or not, he could not tell by 
sight or sound, but when he stopped and 
felt behind him with his hand, he found 
Elk close at his heels. 

Strangely enough in Tommy’s experience, 
he discovered that he was unable to think 
clearly, unable to think at all except of 
the overwhelming necessity of getting 
somewhere, of finding where he was; for 
he now had the frantic, panic-stricken 
mind of the lost. 

Of one thing he was always conscious. 
The creek was in front if he was traveling 
south, and he surely was unless the wind 
had changed; but what if it had—suppose 
it were in the west? The lad’s half 
stunned brain refused to make the deduc- 
tion and he hurried on faster. Which way 
would camp be when he got to the creek? 
He hadn’t the least idea. 

Pulling his cap down over his ears, 
partly because of the cold but as much to 
shut out the horrible roar; circling fallen 
timber, avoiding trees, he made his way by 
feeling, the mighty force at his back driv- 
ing him on. 

He had no conception of the passage of 
time; could not measure it either by the 
things he had seen or the things he had 
thought of—in no way except that he was 
becoming steadily colder. Had he been 
drifting with the blizzard hours or only 
minutes? He did not know. 

Surely he should have reached the creek! 
Suppose the storm were coming from the 
west, then what? Painfully Tommy 
brought his mind to bear on that prob- 
lem. The creek ran east by south; if the 
wind were in the west then he must un- 
avoidably drift straight away to the east 
and never strike the stream. What was to 
be done then? Ha! he had it! Face into 
the wind! That would take him to the 
creek, of course! What would happen if 
the wind had not veered to the west didn’t 
enter his head in his desperation. 

Resolutely he turned, half facing the 
storm. The voice of the gale hooted him, 
shrieking anew in his right ear; it seemed 
to be rejoicing that at last the opportunity 
had come to drive straight through him. 
It was harder walking, too, and he be- 
thought him of the weight of the turkey. 
Better get rid of that. Coming in contact 
with a tree, he felt for a limb and fastened 
the bird into it. 

Tommy lifted his foot for the first step 
beyond the tree, and when he lowered it in 
the snow—the earth had dropped away! 

He fell, struck, turned, rolled over— 
landed at last in- water, breaking through 
thin ice. A new fear racking him, he stag- 
gered frantically around, icy water coming 
above his knees. He started to wade out, 
but couldn’t find the shore. Changing his 
course, he reached the bank and climbed 
up, a full twenty feet. 

Sitting down in a violent shiver, he re- 
moved his boots, emptied them, and pulled 
off and wrung out his socks. Fortunately, 
only his lower limbs had become soaked. 

Well, he had found the creek! Now 


where was he? Had he crossed the stream 
or clambered out on the same side he fell 
in? He couldn’t know. 

A new thought astonished hiin. 


Had he 





been in the main creek at all? A third of 
a mile east of camp, a draw with steep 
banks emptied into the larger stream. Was 
that what he had dropped into? After 
a bit he came to feel certain that it was. 
The Bluestone cabin was near the junction 
of this draw with Bird Creek; if his pre- 
mises and reasoning were correct, the house 
was due south of him and not more than a 
few hundred yards off. He must’ find it. 

Shouldering his gun, which he had clung 
to during the whole time, he walked on 
rapidly yet cautiously, fearing that he 
might fall again into the draw or the main 
stream. . He turned first to the right and 
then to the left, then circled, but the creek 
and the draw had vanished. The storm 


kept on its derisive howling at his feeble 


efforts. 

For a spell, then, his brain worked more 
clearly. 

“Tt can’t freeze you to death in one 
night anyhow, Tom Talbot,” he told him- 
self, “if you’ve got enough pluck and 
common sense.” 

What would 
done’ under 
what would he? 


a hero in a book have 
these circumstances—now 
He had read of Wash- 


ington, or someone, when lost, trying some- | 


thing to his dog’s tail and then following 
the course the frightened animal took for 
home. Doubtless old Elk knew exactly 
where home was all the time, but he had 
nothing to fasten to the dog’s tail, and he 
couldn’t have seen him even start to run. 
Nothing in that! 

What then—build a fire? No; that was 
out of the question in such a blizzard, 
with everything covered with snow. Was 
there anything he could do? 

Then, he remembered—fire his gun, one, 
two, three shots—the signal of a hunter 
who is lost! 

Tommy did so, and listened to the dead- 
ened reports with a falling heart. He 
— if the sound carried a hundred 
eet. 

He held his breath, waiting for a re- 
sponse, but none came. 

He must keep walking or he would 
freeze, he knew that. Already his boots 
and trousers were stiff. Stamping his feet, 
threshing his arms, he went on, whither it 
mattered little so long as he never quit 
walking. Maybe daylight would come 
soon—it seemed such a long, long time 
since he shot the turkey. Sometimes he 
grinned to himself cheerfully; again despair 
came to him with his mind-picture of the 
end of that walk. 

Hours and hours later, as he decided, he 
was still going, but more slowly; and he 
was so tired. His legs felt wooden, and 
now and then they stumbled with him. 
Surely, though. it was growing lighter— | 
perhaps daylight was near. Like grim' 
shadows the trees stood in his path; he| 
could see them quite plainly—so plainly it | 
impressed him—also the snow under his 
feet and the dog at his heels. Yes, they | 
were still there. 

What was that? As sure as he lived, 
the deep howl of a timber wolf calling his 
mates to the chase. The sound came from 
straight behind him. Spurred on by the 
cry, fearsome enough to the stoutest man 
when lost in the woods, he tried to move 
faster, but he just couldn’t. He might climb 
a tree, but if he did that he knew he would 
slowly freeze to death. Besides, the wolves 
would surely devour his dog which had 
clung to him through it all. If he could 





only find some sort of a shelter, a place 
to back into and fight—then let them 
come! 

A great log lay before him, a fallen tree 
of such diameter that, reclining, it was 
nearly as high as his head. He passed 
around it and stood at bay, gun thrust 
over the log ready to shoot. 

Again the cry of the wolves reached him 
—short fierce barks. They were on his 
trail and coming fast. Then he was sure 
that his brain had begun to wander at last, 
for there came to his ears the sound of 
a bell, tinkle tinkle, tank, tank, tang—com- 
ing right along with the wolves. That 
could never be! 

Unable to flee farther, he leaned his head 
against the fallen tree from pure exhaus- 
tion. He started back aghast. Inside the 
log some kind of big beast was growling 


| threateningly. 


(Concluded in January Boys’ LiFe.) 








Two of the Best New Books for Boys 


THE FRESHMAN EIGHT 
By LESLIE QUIRK 
College athletic story by the author of last 
season’s great football story, “ The Fourth 
Down,” for boys of 14 and upward. IIlus- 
trated. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. 
NED BREWSTER’S BEAR HUNT 
By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 
Further exploits of a city boy in the wids 
of New Brunswick. For boys 12 to 16. 
Nothing better for boys in the way of a 
story of out-of-door life could be found.—The 
Congregationalist. 
Illustrated from photographs. $1.20 net; by 
mail, $1.30. 
ga Send for our illustrated Holiday catalogue. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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Great 
Combination Offer 


BOYS’ LIFE for one year, price $1.00 
and 
ANY BOOK in Everyboy’s Library, price 50c. 


BOTH FOR $1.18 
Send your order NOW to 


Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
™ 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 














BANNERS 


Send 20c. for sam- 
ple 18-inch banner. 
Two colors, four let- 
ters. Or send postal 
for free catalogue. 
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Best Books for Christmas 
Gifts for Boys 


Reviewed by Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian 


THE FRESHMAN EIGHT By Leslie W. Quirk 


Second volume in the Wentworth College series. The race of the 
college crew at Poughkeepsie Regatta is the feature, but other sports 
are included, such as a unique baseball game, a foot race, wrestling 
match, boxing bout, etc. Full of rapid action and fine humor. 

(Little, Brown) Illus. 295 pgs. By mail, $1.20. 


BOB DASHAWAY IN _ By Cyrus 
THE FROZEN SEAS Townsend Brady 


A story of adventure in the Frozen Seas, 
but sure to warm the heart of every boy who 
reads it. 

(Dodd, Mead) Illus. 304 pgs. By mail, $1.25. 


AT LF By Isabel Hornibrook 


The story tells how a group of boys join a 
Boy Scout organization and have interesting 
and exciting adventures in the woods and 
along the shores of New England. 
(Houghton) Illus. 290 pgs. By mail, $1.10. 


THE BOY SAILORS _ By Everett T. 
OF 1812 Tomlinson 


A fine record of Perry’s great victory in 
Lake Erie written by the master story teller 
of historical tales for boys. Interesting, 
stirring, informing, showing boys the price 
paid for our liberties by the patriots of the 


past. 
(Lothrop, Lee) Illus. 869 pgs. By mail, $1.25. 


WILD ANIMALS By Ernest 
AT HOME Thompson Seton 


A companion volume to “ Wild Animals I 
Have Known.” In this new book Mr. Seton 
continues his wonderful interpretation of 
animal life and habits begun in his fascinating 
work a few years ago. 

(Doubleday) Illus. 225 pgs. By mail, $1.50. 


THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS _ By Dillon Wallace 


The story of the adventures of a New York boy and a sturdy sailor 
lad who are lost from a hunting party in sub-Arctic regions and pass 
a winter of peril and hardship amid ice and barren coasts. A book 
that will make youthful blood tingle with excitement. 

(McClurg) Illus. 322 pgs. By mail, $1.35. 


JOE THE BOOK FARMER By Garrard Harris 


A book written especially for the country boy. But the story of 
how Joe “ made good” on the farm is so fascinating that all boys 
who have opportunity are bound to read it with delight. 

(Harper) Illus. 351 pgs. By mail, $1.10. 


AFRICAN CAMP FIRES By Steward Edward White 


A book for older boys. As fine a picture of the people, the cus- 
toms, the games, the beauties of Africa-as is to be found anywhere. 
(Doubleday) Illus. 3878 pgs. $1.25 net. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENTIFIC , 
DISCOVERY By Charles R. Gibson 


Everything from “ The discovery of microbes” to “ How we dis- 
covered of what stuff the stars are made” is included in this most 
interesting and informing ‘‘ romance.” A book for older boys. 

(Lippincott) Illus. 818 pgs. $1.50 net. 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF GENERAL 
SHERIDAN By Warren Lee Goss 


A complete account of the career of the great commander, told in 
a way boys are sure to like. 
(T. Y. Crowell Co.) Illus. $1.50 net. 





From “The Freshman Eight” 
By LESLIE W. QUIRK 


APACHE GOLD By Joseph A. Altsheler 


Exciting tale of a boy’s hunt for lost treasure among the aban- 
doned cliff dwellings of the far Southwest. For the boys who like 
stories of mysteries and thrilling adventures with Indians, this is 
just the book. : 

(Appleton) Illus. 888 pgs. By mail, $1.47. 


ON THE FLAINS "By Edwin L. Sabin 


Another addition to the notable “ Trail 
Blazers Series.” The story of the leader of 
the “ Fighting Seventh” is wovem .bout Ned 
Brewster, a boy bugler under General Custer 
during the Indian campaign of 1866 and 1876. 
Ned was in the thick of it from the beginning 
to the end. Boys are sure to read the story 
of his experiences with high-beating hearts. 
(Lippincott) Illus. 809 pgs. By mail, $1.35. 


THE BOY SCOUTS By Thornton W. 
ON SWIFT RIVER Burgess 


The story of canoeing down Swift River 
by three of the boys who were concerned in 
the first book of the series, “‘ The Boy Scouts 
of Woodcraft Camp.” Full of exciting inci- 
dents, including the hunting of bear and deer, 
the photographing of a live moose, shooting 
rapids, getting lost on a mountain and dis- 
covering a “treasure cave.” 

(Penn Pub. Co.) Illus. 385 pgs. By 
mail, 0. 


HARPER’S ; 
AIRCRAFT BOOK By A. H. Verrill 


In this book boys will find a well-written 
and profusely illustrated story of why aero- 
planes fly, together with such other informa- 
tion about aircraft, liftle and big, that is sure 
to make this one of the most popular books 
of its kind yet published. Boys interested in 
building gliders will find the chapter on that 
subject most helpful. 

(Harpers) Illus. 245 pgs. By mail, $1.10. 


THE TOWNSEND TWINS By Warren L. Eldred 


_The story of a camping party in the Adirondacks, “ The Townsend 
Twins” are the camp directors. A freshly humorous, picturesque 
narrative, sure to make a large appeal to boys who love books with 
plenty of fun and frolic in them. 

(Century) Illus. 876 pgs. By mail, $1.35. 


THE SILVER ISLAND OF THE CHIPPEWA By D. Lange 


Experiences of two boys who, with their father, set out to find a 
reputed silver mine along the north shore of Lake Superior. Their 
adventures in the woods with wild beasts and unfriendly Indians 
make thrilling enough reading for any red-blooded boy. 

(Lothrop, Lee) Illus. 246 pgs. By mail, $1.10. 


eg A By Edmuad L. Pearson 


If any boy doubts that he would like to read this story, all he will 
have to do is turn to the chapter heads—‘‘ A Man on a Desert 
Island”; “ The Last of the Pirates”; “‘ Well Buried Treasure ’”’; 
“ Midnight Burglars,”’ etc. 

(Macmillan) Illus. 848 pgs. By mail, $1.45. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF HANDICRAFT By Chelsea 
SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS C. Fraser 


A mine of information for every boy. There’s hardly a thing that 
boys like to do overlooked. Woodworking; metal working; elec- 
tricity; wireless telegraphy; printing; making collections; cameras, 
etc., are only a few of the subjects treated. 

(Dana Estes Co.) 700 Illus. 695 pgs. By mail, $2.15. 


Any of these books may be purchased through 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
BOOKS FOR YOUR FRIENDS. If you desire to send books by mail as Christmas gifts to your friends, send the 


price of the book with your card and we will forward the book according to directions. 
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P l tim i Bo ill 
WW There are lively times in Boyville—with .the “Baby 
Grand” Billiard Table as the center of attraction. 

Tbe spirit of youth bubbles over in riotous, innovsen 
fen. Billiard playing fosters good fellowship, stim- 
ulates friendiy rivalry. spurs he ma‘ ambition to 
etoed. In hundreds of homes throughout the world the 
news ace bu y every evening playing on the “Baby 


rand. 
When the boys of to-day are old nd gray. they will 
still be devoted to billiards. ; : 

Let your bow enjoy viaying on the beautiful 


“BABY GRAND” 
aa A Genuine BRUNSWICK 


The “Babs Grand” is the World's Finest Home 
Bilhard or Poeket-Billlard Table. Made of solid ma- 
hogany,. astractively inlaid, fitted with Slate Bed and 
the celebrated Monarch Quick-Acting Cushions. 

Concealed Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer holds 
entire playirg equipment. 
playing qualities. 

Furn‘shed as a Carom, Pocket-Billiard or Combina- } 
tion Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes 326; 314- 
a7; 4x8. ur “‘Convertible’ Billiard Tables (used also 
as Library Tables, Dining Tables or Davenports) can 
be used in any room. 


t 











Accurate angles, unexcelle d 


Over a Year to Pay 


Complete Playing Outfit Furnished Free 


Complete Playing Outfit goes with table, including 
Cues, Balls, Bridge Rack, Markers, Chalk, Cover, 
Book “How to Play,” eto., ete. 


A Fine Christmas Gift 


The “Baby Grand” will delight any live boy or man 
—no_finer gift could be selected. 


The Brunswick Book Free 


Send the coupon for » complimentary copy of our 
beautiful color-illustrated book, ‘‘Billiarde—the Home 
Magnet."" Shows all styles of Brunawick Home Billiard 
end Pocket-Billiard Tables, gives special factory prices 
and easy terms 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 144 








Department NE, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
| Please send me the free color-illustrated book 
“ Billiards—the Home Magnet” | 
| PN kbp dca deerces see coeeeneesenesusese dane 
MGIGED 6 She cis cccvcecscsenevcencessevetses | 
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HUNTERS -- TRAPPERS 


If you want an ideal lamp for night fishing, trap- 
ping, hunting or for work about farm or machin- 
ery, send to-day fora 

Baldwin Lamp 


Projects a 14 candle power light 150 feet, 





Burns Acetylene Gas, Weight 6 2. 
Height 344 {n. Can be carried in hand 
or worn on cap or belt, leaving both 
hands free. No oll, soot or glass, Ab- 


solutely safe and simple, 
Se. 


Fifty hours 


Useful as well 
Jatalogue 


bright light cost 

during Autemot ite: 
‘] free and instructive t 
How to Tie Then’? 


At all dealersorby JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
mail prepaid - $1.00 136 \eonard St. New York City 
















A DANDY XMAS GIFT,: 
SCOUT’S-COMPASS - WATCH 


(2in1) (Price $1.25) 


Y’ one side tells the time and the 
3 other shows the way. Unique, 
* reliable, guaranteed. At deal- 
ers or send $1.25 and we will 
send you one postpaid. 

Address Dept. 30, 














FRONT 
Scouts’ Compass Watch Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturers of the famous Compass Hikemeter. 


BACK 








TART again from the sitting position 
and carry feet and legs close together 
over your face so that the toes touch, 


but do not rest on 


the mat behind the 
top of your head. 

Now bend the 
elbows and place 
the hands on the 
floor, one each side 
of your head. 

With one effort 
|of the neck and ’ 
| lions, assisted by a push off with the hands, 
|come on to your feet again in a standing 
| position. You will have to whip your legs 
| over quickly—do not hold them rigid—and 
perform the whole trick smartly to be suc- 
| cessful. 

When you have thoroughly mastered this 
| trick, try it without the aid of the hands; 
| you will find it more difficult than it at first 
| appears. 








A heels-over-head trick. 





TURNING WITHOUT BENDING 


| Lie on your chest and stomach, the toes 
touching the floor, hands brought up to the 
| ribs, also touching the floor or mat, but 
| without taking any weight. The trick is to 
give a quick push off with the hands and 





How to turn right over without bending the limbs. 


feet—together—and, keeping the body quite 
rigid, turn over sideways on to your back. 

It is well to bend the head forward very 
slightly as you come on your back, other- 
wise if your head is inclined to stick out 
| behind, you may give it a bad knock. 


“ HEAD OVER HEELS ” 


Every boy, I suppose, is familiar with 
what is known as “head over heels.” You 
/may not all know the right way of doing 
it, though. 

The feet should be 8 to 10 inches apart 
at the start, the hands being about fifteen 
inches apart, and about eighteen inches in 
advance of the toes. Lay the back of the 
head on the floor between the hands, push 
off with the feet, keeping the head well 
tucked in, and roll over on to the back, 
and so up on to the feet again. 

Practice doing this trick quickly. When 
you are able to do it briskly, try it with- 
out the aid of the hands at all. Tuck the 











head well in and under as before, keep the 
mouth shut and the tongue from between 
the teeth. 

| As you throw the whole weight of the 
| body upon the shoulders, push up vigorous- 
\ly with the chest, thrusting the feet well 
}in and under the body, and roll over, your 
|shoulders touching the mat first, and you 
'thus swing yourself on to your feet again. 
| With practice you will find yourself o- 
ling a low, forward somersault. If you 
like, you may take a run of about eight 
feet for this, but do not spring too high, 


TRY TUPIBLING | 


More Gymnastic Stunts Which You Can Practice 
With Pleasure at Home 


spring forward with the body and hips, 
and lift up with the chest. 


THE HANDSPRING 


Start with a short run—this will not 
afterwards be necessary—bring the hands 
down smartly to the mat, tuck the head 
well in and under, and swing your body 
and feet upwards quickly and without hesi- 
tation. , 

Directly you feel that your body is over 
and is beginning to descend, make an effort 
to take your hands from the ground, at the 
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The Handspring. 


same time swing your whole body upwards, 
pushing up vigorously with the chest. 

As your feet are near the ground, curl 
them in and backwards, and so up to the 
standing position again. Work quickly. 

This trick is followed by the head 
spring, which is much the same feat, only 
that the head is placed on the mat and the 
hands not used at all. 








See the January Boys’ Lire. 


What a Dog Did. 


A fine dog is mascot for the Christiana 
baseball team of Wilmington, Del. He was 
with the team one day when the auto 
broke down near Middleton. A note was 
tied to his colla~ -nd he was told to take it 
to Wilmington. it was twenty miles to the 
club house and the team had their doubts 
as to the dog’s comprehension, but he start- 
ed off briskly. Arriving at the club house, 
the dog jumped upon one of the members 
and rubbed against him till he saw the note 
and read it. The man took another ma- 
chine and, with the dog beside him, went 
after the stranded players and brought 
them home about midnight. 





There are a lot of things in the world 
that will never be done unless you do them. 
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The Painter of 
‘‘The Young Pioneer”’ 


Douglas Volk, who painted “ The Young 
Pioneer,” reproduced on page 6 of this 
magazine, has always chosen for his paint- 
ings American subjects. He was born in 
Pittsfield, Mass., but received his training 
abroad. It is in his own country, however, 
that his genius has been most recognized 
and appreciated. Medals have been 
awarded him at expositions held in Chi- 

cago, Charlestown, St. Louis and at the 
Pan-American at Buffalo. Such work as 
his mural paintings of pioneer history, 
“ Father Hennepin” and “The Battle of 
Missionary Ridge,” show his use of art in 
the great field of American history. 

At present Mr. Volk is an instructor in 
art at Cooper Union, the great institution 
for boys and ambitious young people of 
New York City. It is fitting that such a 
typically progressive and American institu- 
tion should have as one of its staff this 
able and patriotic painter who has so well 
grasped the American spirit of hardihood 
and courage. 

“The Young Pioneer” is seen and ad- 
mired every year by thousands of visitors 
at the great Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City. 





Hawaii Boy Scouts Camp 
Near a Volcano 


(Continued from page 32.) 

places which we visited were “ The Little 
Beggar,” which is shown in one of the 
pictures with thirteen Scouts around it. 
The next place was the “ Devil’s Kitchen.” 
That is a very rough, big bunch of rocks 
very near the crater, and, though the crater 
was not active, I can tell you it was an 
awe-inspiring sight. 

It was too bad that we could not stay a 
few days longer, for we were getting so 
wel! used to it that going home was a hard 
thing. However, Thursday evening we had 
to begin packing up, and that did not take 
much time, for we had eaten most of our 
food. That evening we had a grand show 
in the big tent with Brother Alexander as 
stage manager. Each Scout contributed; 
some sang, some gave some very good reci- 
tations, a patriotic recitation was given by 
Alfred Souza, who, by the way, was elected 
our scribe for Boys’ Lire, At 10 p. m. 
every Scout went to sleep, for we had to 
get up at 2:30 in the morning and march 
down to civilization. We finished our 
breakfast and were on our way at 4 a. m., 
with blankets rolled around us, our haver- 
sacks full and our staves in our hands, 
helping us over the rough road. After the 
nine-mile hike to Glenwood we came back 
to Hilo by train. 

This first camping trip will not be soon 
forgotten. It is too bad for me that I 
cannot stay with the — for I am going 
to college this fall; but I assure you that 
if the Scouts listen well to our Scout 
Master they not only will be very good 
Scouts, but excellent citizens. I for one 
have learned a great deal while I was with 
the Scouts, and I shall always take a great 
interest in the movement. Father Aloysius 
has promised me that if I do well in Saint 
Louis college he will take me along when 
the Scouts have their camping trip in 1914. 
For which I am very thankful to him. 








Every advertisement is carefully investigated be- 
fore insertion in Boys’ Lirz. Readers can help us 
maintain this valuable service by always mentioning 
Boys’ Lirg when answering advertisements. 


The Best Known Boy 
in America 


“The Happy 
Daisy Bo 
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PLRIFLE 


Every boy wants a gun. Give 

him a Daisy for Christmas and 

watch that smile of real joy. 
Daisy Special” 1000 shots, $2 
Other“Daisy” Mode 


At All Dealers 


DEVS MBUET ne Caatlatity 


PLYMOUTH, MICH 


I 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


You want the official knife recommended and endorsed 
by the Committee on Equipment, because when that Com- 
mittee selects any article for its endorsement you know 
that article is RELIABLE and JUST RIGHT. 

BE SURE the knife you buy is stamped on the shield 

“BE PREPARED” 
and has the insignia of the Boy Scouts of America etched 
on the blade. This guarantees its quality and dependability. 

The knife is 3% inches long with beautiful stag handle, 
brass lined and polished German silver bolsters, with strong 
shackle for attaching to belt. It has large, sharp cutting 
blade, a can opener, screwdriver, and patented leather 
punch. 

It is a perfect knife for camping, 
for boating and all round use. 


THE OFFICIAL KNIFE IS ONLY MADE 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 
Works, Walden, N. Y. 


For sale by hardware dealers 











HERE?t YOU ARE 


BOYS and GIRLS Learn TELEGRAPHY 
quickly and at the same time have worlds of 
good wholesome fun with our outfits. Intensel 
interesting and instructive. Thorou ghly penetl- 
cal in every way. Encourage them fh the habit 
of concentrating 
Double Telegraph Outfit consists of two 
complete sets of instruments for learning the 
art of telegraphy, also instruments for sendin, 
and receiving, mounted on handsomely fin 
board, $2. Single outfit, consisting of instru- 
ment and eee instructions, $1. 
TOY RELESS OUTFIT $1.50 
oe a og a key, battery e ape 
= : with full set of instructions on wireless t 
Double Telegraph Outfit $2.00 raphy. eg: 
All Outfits are a unbreakable. Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. If your 
toy dealer does not carry them, write us. 


ja ANDERSON & GUINAN MFG. CO., 321 Frankfort Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIQ—1 


















A CHRISTMAS GIFT of a subscription to 
Bors’ Lire would act as a monthly reminder of 
your good will and best wishes. Make some boy 
happy. Send your dollar to-day. 

Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


in 20 colors. 
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instructively amused by the hour 


Boys like to build—to create— 
not simply play. Here is a won- 
derful new game that will com- 
pletely fascinate them—hold them 
entranced by the hour. . It takes 
them into the stirring realm of 
steel—the gigantic building opera- 
tions of this great age. 


The AmericanModel Builder 


is an assortment of nickeled steel 
and brass beams. girders, angle 
irons, wheels, bolts, etc.qj Same 
material, in miniature, as used by 
the great steel builders. With it 
your boy and his chums canjbuild 
hundreds of models, like one in 
picture, from the simplest to the 
most intricate. Noiseless game 
for both boy and parent. Com- 
plete book of a make x 4 


easy. 7 ° 
M.C. A.’s, eye from $1.00 





™ sporting goods and§jtoy, stores 
everywhere. 
FREE CATALOG 
r is Write today for ill. catalog, 30 
Look for this 'h¢ American Mechanical Toy Company 
T 430 East Ist St., DAYTON, O. 
Nerlich & Co., Toronto, Can. 











What’s Wrong With This Picture? Look Sharp! 
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NIGHT 
SIGNALING 





The practical Scout Flashlight— 
flashes at will green, white or red 
light for signal work — a brilliant 
white light for ordinary use. 

Simple—Compact—1" x 23" x 33". 

Price, complete, $1.10 
Parcels post, C. O. D. or Stamps. 
RENEWAL BATTERY, 40c. 


C. B. WOOD ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 


136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





O every boy who sends in a list of 
the largest number of actual errors 
which may be found in this picture 
(the. maximum number to be determined 
from the lists sent us by the contestants 
themselves), Boys’ Lire will send a copy 
of any one of the twenty-five books of 
“Every Boy’s Library, Boy Scout Edi- 
tion,” which are listed on page 47 of this 
issue. If one boy finds more than any of 
the others he will receive the entire set 
of 25 books. If not more than twelve boys 
send in the largest number of correct 
answers, the set of twenty-five books will 





be divided equally among them. Answers 
must be in on or before December 15. 

Write on one side of the paper only. If 
written by hand the answers should be in 
ink. Put your name and full address at 
the top of the first page, and state also the 
name of the book you desire to win. Never 
include in a contest letter any information 
or question about any other subject. These 
may be enclosed in the same envelope but 
must be on separate sheets. Contributions 
which are not sent in accordance with these 
rules will be disqualified. 

Winners of last month’s puzzle contest, 
when determined, will be notified by mail. 








Debating 


another of your opponents, of the alleged 
injustice on the part of the United States 
in not granting them iid pendence. Any 
one of them would afford ample occupation 
for a whole evening, but you see that un- 
|less the question is properly restricted you 
| would all be lost in hopeless confusion. 

GENERAL PRELIMINARIES FOR DEBATE 

After you have selected your subject, 
|you will then choose your respective sides, 
provide your judges and arrange the de- 
| tails of procedure. But the next step is of 
| first importance; you and your opponents 














Free Band Catalog 


) Write today for the big 250-page Band 
Catalog. Thousands o Saotremsente. 
Pay only a ef aday. Free Trial. 


or 
ae 
We supply the United States Government. 
‘ers now Jel made. Every kind of a cam Pa nn 


ment want. Write —send at for the bi 
Free Band Catalog. No obligations ~Catalow is Frae 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. Dept. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohic 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Every advertisement is carefully investigated be- 
fore insertion in Bors’ Lirz. can help us 
always mentioning 

Ttisements. 
























maintain this valuable service 
Boys’ Lire when answering adve 








|must get together and talk over the ques- 


tion for debate and agree beforehand on 
just what the question does cover. In this 
way you reduce your proposition to its 
simplest terms and you can narrow your 
own argument within a few clearly defined 
channels. While in debate this helps your 
presentation of the case, a similar result is 
found many times in after life: that if 
you and your opponents see what ground 
you have in common, the question is always 
simplified and many times disappears alto- 
gether. 
SETTLE THE ISSUES 

So, as the first step in your debate, get 
together, bar out the matter decided upon 
as outside of your debate, and settle the 
issues clearly. In the Philippine question 








for Boys 


(Continued from page 16.) 


referred to a moment ago you would se- 
lect some one of the four possible subjects 
and you would state it something like this: 
“Resolved, That the United States should 
grant the Philippines immediate independ- 
ence”; now your issue is stated. 
DON’T TRY TO DO IT ALL ALONE 

Before you begin your own personal 
work of preparation, you and your col- 
leagues must meet and apportion the work 
among yourselves. Do not think you must 
cover all the ground yourself, unless, of 
course, you are alone in the debate. No 
matter how many associates you have, 
however, you must have a broad general 
view of the whole subject, but each one on 
your side must select some prrticular part 
of the subject which he alone will present. 


Next Month 


In the January Boys’ Lire Mr. 
Foster will give an interesting ex- 
planation of the analysis of the sub- 
ject for debate, defining the terms 
and coming to the “clash of argu- 
ments.” 

Boys should save all of these valu- 
able articles. hey will be found 
very helpful on many occasions. 
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The Trail to El Dorado 
(Continued from page 20.) 


“No, sir, not at all. Just let me get 
Rataplan’s bridle and you go on. I’m all 
right now.” 

“Thank heaven for that! You're a 
brave boy,” said the Captain, as he rushed 
away. 

But, in fact, the fighting was over, and 
it had not lasted longer than a minute, all 
told, for the Indians, surprised, had fought 
only for a chance to get away and all who 
had not been killed were now fleeing. over 
the bottom, seeking other pathways of es- 
cape which they well knew. 

The white men did not attempt to fol- 
low them but at once went back up the 
ravine in the broadening daylight after the 
cattle and horses which, tired from their 
long run, had spread out over the upland 
prairie, and begun grazing as soon as pur- 
suit ceased. But before the men went they 
cqunted the fallen Indians, which numbered 
four, including Couthon. 

“A bright man, but a scoundrel, who has 
only himself to thank for dying at last like 
this,” said the Captain, as he gazed at the 
handsome face of the treacherous young 
half-breed. “Leave them all here, men. 
We'll came back and bury them later in the 
day if the Indians don’t get them first, and 
if they do, all right. We must drive the 
stock back to camp.” 

Two of the white men were wounded, 
but not so seriously as to prevent them 
from riding, so the whole party started 
back to camp, driving the rescued stock be- 
fore them and at the upper ravine, just af- 
ter sunrise, were welcomed with cheers by 
the patrol which was on guard there. But 
this demonstration was nothing compared 
to the one they received on approaching 
camp, when all the emigrants, men, wo- 
men and children, rushed out to greet them 
with shouts and tears and laughter. 

As for Zeb, the story of whose exploit 
quickly spread, he was caught from Rata- 
plan’s back and carried to the corral on the 
shoulders of the men at the head of the 
triumphal procession, Charlie, his face 
aglow with pride and happy relief, walking 
beside him. 

“You’ve covered yourself with glory, 
Zeb,” he said when at last, beside their own 
wagon, they found a chance for words. 
“My, but father’ll be proud of you when 
he hears of this! All the same, you were 
a scamp to run into danger with Rataplan 
and leave me, who ought to have gone, 
standing here to suck my thumbs.” 

“Why, I didn’t run off with him, 
Charlie,” Zeb answered, in surprise. “He 
ran away with a bunch of stampeding cat- 
tle while you were looking for Roy. I 
chased him and by luck happened to find 
him again, but so far from camp that I 
knew it wouldn’t do any good to bring him 
back to you, s> |! rods over and joined 
Captain Fisk.” 

“Oh, was that it?” said Charlie. “ Well, 
then, you’re forgiven. All I ask, is, next 
time give me a chance, Zeb. Don’t grab all 
the glory.” 

A few days more brought them well into 
the country of the Crows and they fre- 
quently encountered Indians of this nation 
or of the Cros Ventres, who affiliated with 
them, sometimes in bands, sometimes in 
small parties, but uniformly friendly and 
eager to trade or visit with the white way- 
farers. At times the road lay close to the 
Missouri and, again, the nature of the coun- 
try compelled the train to seek the high 
lands, back from the river, where it not in- 

























WHY NOT 


HAMIITO 


22 CALIBER 


Of course you want 
a gun—a real gun— 
what live boy with red 
blood in his veins doesn’t? 
You have probably wanted 
one a long time ago. 








































Go back as far as you want in 

American history. and you will find 
that the makers of this nation, when they were boys, knew how to 

| handle a gun, and shot straight and true. It is part of the train- 
ing of an American boy—not only to shoot straight, but to know 
how to handle a gun with skill and safety. 

| 


The Hamilton Rifle is the gun to begin with. It is a straight- 
shooting, hard-hitting rifle, light, easy to handle, handsome in 
appearance and a real game-getter. It is recognized by sportsmen 
everywhere as America’s lowest-priced dependable rifle. 











MODEL 27—Bronzed barrel with steel jacket, sights rear open 
and adjustable and front knife sights, flat stock and forearm, 22 
caliber short and long R. F. cartridges, automatic shell extractor. 
Built to “take down” easily. Price at all dealers........ $1.50 


MODEL 027—Built just like above, except that it is fitted 
with handsomely turned walnut stock and forearm. Price at all 
GeOlers 6 ove cc cccssSicccccdaseccediseeeps 60s eens sueenunee $1.75 


These extremely low prices are possible only b of our 


exclusive patents, and because our entire large factory concen: 
trates on these two models only. 





Talk to your father about it now. Ask him to get you a 
Hamilton, and show you how to use it. 


If your dealer does not carry Hamilton Rifles in stock, we will 
send either model, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


C. J. HAMILTON & SON 


Sole Manufacturers of Hamilton Rifles 


27 Depot Street, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 












































A Modern Book for a Modern Boy 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF HANDICRAFT, SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS 


By Cuetsea Curtis Fraser. 

From every subject treated, the obsolete and out-of-date has 
been _excluded and the most approved present-day methods, plans 
and information substituted. 

The book is, above all, practical. Its rules and plans are, in all 
cases, derived from authoritative sources. 

The following partial list of general chapter headings indicates 
the wide scope of the volume. THe TEXT IS COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH OvEeR 700 DRAWINGS: 


METAL WORKING WOODCRAFT AND SCOUTING 
ELECTRICITY IN ALL ITS FISHING 
BRANCHE HUNTING 





GENERAL EXPERIMENTS PHOTOGRAPHY 
PRINTING AND STAMPING AUTOMOBILING 
AERONAUTICS 


BOATING AND WATER 
SPORTS AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS 
Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 net. By Post, $2.20. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


B. & B. skates will snap up 
your hockey game and help you 
to do figure and fancy skating 
easier and better. 

Preferred and worn by Pro- 
fessionals. They are the best 
and safest skates for every- 
body. 

Write a postal for the B. & 
B. catalog. It contains hockey 
rules, instructions in fancy 
figure skating and tells how to 
build an ice rink. This valu- 
able B. & B. book is free. 
Then you can ask your dealer 
to supply whatever style you 
may select. 


BARNEY & BERRY 


139 Broad Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





BOYS! BOYS! 


Send a postcard to-day and we will 

send you free our new catalog con- 

taining pictures and descriptions of 

all the best ks for boys and 

gitle. Included are the newest books 
y such popular authors as 


WALTER CAMP 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 
WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
Write to-day to 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
'35 W. 32d Street New York 











AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR BOYS 


2 
munity to at the same time send 
us the names of five of his friends will ap 
pointed Off tarter for all Blue Bird con- 
tests. A me ze will be sent him res. 
Boy Seouts dy seronautics from our 


coe sapte' Galt GR De ash doen. eine to-taw. 
mn Sond for AD REROPLANE & SUPPLY CO” 


Warren St. and W..Broadway, New York City 


frequently suffered from lack of wood and 
water and sometimes even of grazing. 
Nevertheless, the time passed pleasantly 
enough, especially for Charlie and Zeb, who 
| had become such general favorites with 
| everyone that they were welcomed wherever 
| they might go. 

Nothing of unusual importance occurred, 
| however, until one morning when some 
mounted men were observed approaching 
who, from the time they first appeared as 
| mere specks on the horizon, for some in- 
definable reason did not look like Indians. 
Much curiosity was aroused as they came 
on until near enough to be distinguished as 
| two white men_ leading three pack horses. 
| They were the first white travelers the emi- 
grants had encountered since leaving Fort 
| Abercrombie and a number of men in 
the train mounted their horses and rode 
forward to meet them. 
| The strangers proved to be miners who 
|had left Florence City, on the Salmon River, 
| Oregon, six weeks before on their way to 
Fort Union, where they intended to take 
| a boat for “ the States,” and they gave Cap- 
| tain Fisk’s party its first recent news of the 
| gold mining regions in Western Dakota and 
| Eastern Oregon and Washington. One of 
| the men was a bronzed veteran with long, 
| iron-gray beard and moustache, the other a 
| younger man perhaps thirty years of age. 
| They sat down in the shade of a wagon 
with Captain Fisk and several emigrants to 
smoke and exchange news and information 
concerning the roads. 

“How are mines turning out along the 
Salmon River?” asked the Captain. 

“Rich; all-fired rich,” replied the elder 
man. “But the claims are all taken up 
that amount to anything, ’n I calculate 
’twon’t pay anybody to go in there now.” 

“Did you come East through the Bitter 
Root Valley?” 

“Yes; come around the trail by Snake 
River ’n Coeur d’Alene Mission. ‘There 
ain’t much gold, neither in the Bitter Root 
nor the Deer Lodge Valley, so they say 
as has been prospectin’ there. We didn’t 
stop; we want to get to Saint Louis ’fore 
snow flies.” 

Charlie, who was standing by, had be- 
come suddenly interested. 

“Excuse me, Captain Fisk,” he broke in, 
“but may I ask a question?” 

“ Certainly, Charlie,” replied the Captain. 

“Did you happen to meet a man at Walla 
Walla by the name of Charles Bartlett?” 
Charlie asked of the miner. 

“Bartlett? Charlie Bartlett, from Min- 
nesota?” He removed the pipe from his 
mouth and looked at Charlie in a strangely 
startled manner. 

“Did you know him, son?” 

“Know him? Why, he’s my father!” 
Charlie replied quickly. 

The miner gulped and cast a dismayed 
glance at his companion. Then he cleared 
his throat and started to speak but thought 
better of it and looked appealingly at Cap- 
tain Fisk. The latter, who was sitting with 
his back toward Charlie, scented something 
wrong and frowned at him warningly. 





| (Concluded in the January Boys’ Lire.) 


Equal Rights 

“You say a pedestrian has rights the 
same as a motor car?” asked the querulous 
person. 

“ Certainly,” replied the policeman. 

“Well, mebbe he has. But I can’t help 
wondering what would hap to me if I 
went along the street making the same 
kind of noise as some of these automobile 
horns?” 














The Quickest 
and Best Way 
to Get There 


Saves car fare 


going to and from work, makes 
it possible for you to eat a hot 
noon meal at home instead of 
a cold lunch from a pail. 


You get more out of the 
day, whether at work or play, if 
your wheel is equipped with 
the always reliable, absolutely 
guaranteed 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 
Brake 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 





Makes your ride safe, sure, 
and speedy—the choice of over 
four million riders. : 


Your dealer or repair man 
will attach the New Depar- 
ture to your wheel at slight 
cost. See him about it to- 
day. You might get a bi- 
cycle for Xmas—be sure it 
is equipped with the New 
Departure. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG.CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 








| The Brake that brought the Bike back \ 
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Every advertisement is carefully investigated be- 
fore insertion in Boys’ Lirz. Readers can help us 
maintain this valuable service by always mentioning 
Bors’ Lire when answering advertisements. 
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hello Boys! 


MAKE LOTS OF TOYS 


Write to-day for my FREE Book, filled 
with pictures of hundreds of toys which 
ou can build with the Mysto Erector. 
You can build—all yourself—steel bridges, 
elevators, aeroplanes, wagons, derricks, 
electric railways with electric cars that run 
by a little Mysto Electric Motor, machine 
shops with lathes, etc.; that run themselves. 











It’s great fun! 








ff The toy that resembles structural stee 


You can build BIG models because the 
Mysto Erector has one-fifth more parts 
than any similar toy. You can build faster, 
too, because there are fewer bolts and 
screws to fasten. Has square steel girders 
which look exactly like structural steel. 

Toy dealers sell the Mysto Erector, $1.00 
and up. Ask your dealer to show it to you. 
Tell your parents it’s what you want for 
Christmas. If your dealer hasn’t it, write 
me, giving his name. 

Be sure and write for my FREE Book 
to-day. 

A. C. GILBERT, President 
THE MYSTO MFG. COMPANY 


61 Foote Street New Haven, Conn. 
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models and supplies 
THE WHITE FLYER | FREE ON REQUEST. 


You build it.....$1.00 
We build it...... 2.25 | 4 New Monoplane, 


Postpaid. =| THE DEPERDOSSIN 


WADING RIVER MFG CO., Wading River, N. Y. 
Successors to the White Aeroplane Co. 
The new White Flyer is a great proposition. 


We want boys everywhere to represent us as 


agents for this and other models. Write us. 
GIVEN f22rer serum om. we 
Om 


ka 
chemicals, etc., with 












MODEL AEROPLANES 


Complete handbook of 





Fangs’ Escape 
(Continued from page 15.) 


crunching came up to him out of the 
“earth,” and he sighed, as only a fox can, 
because he had left the half of the lamb 
in there with his strip of fur, and he knew 
what the crunching meant. 

White shows very far against green and 
brown. ‘That is why so few of the wild 
folk wear it. It is also the reason that 
caused Fangs to stop eating the lamb and 
the crows to cease their mad antics above. 
They had all three spotted at the same 
moment a parti-colored blotch, that came 
and went among the tree-trunks, and came 


in. 

Ten seconds later there were three such 
patches, then six, then eight. 

The fox was sitting with his back to 
them. If he had not been thus prevented 
from seeing them, he would not have re- 
mained two seconds. And all the time the 
white and brown and black splashes in- 
creased, and bobbed about even nearer 
among the ranked and serried tree-holes. 
When he did see them he went off like a 
rocket. He knew foxhounds when he saw 
them, and every time. He just slicked off 
into nowhere, and the crows became scarce, 
and Fangs bolted the remainder of the lamb 
whole. 

Whether Fangs found the earth too small 
for concealment, or whether he was sud- 
denly attacked by panic is not quite cer- 
tain. The hounds had been brought post- 
haste because of the slaying of the lamb. 
At the moment Fangs made up his mind to 
bolt, the huntsman and two or three gentle- 
men were walking their horses along. the 
edge of the wood. They heard a sudden 
terrific burst of “ music,” a wild scurry. an 
appalling yell from one of the hounds, and 
then a fresh and savage burst of “ music.” 
Then it seemed to them that a great, gray 
shadow blew from the wood and melted 
over a hedge. 

A few minutes later the huntsman was 
off his horse, swearing strange oaths over 
the mangled carcass of one of his best 
hounds, which lay just a little way under 
the trees. 

Thus the hunt began, and Fangs, sailing 
on his loose, tireless gallop over the roll- 
ing hills, ran clean into the distance and 
was no more seens. 

That night. in the long interval of silent 
blackness, before the moon, the stillness of 
a certain wood was outraged quite suddenly 
by a sound that was—well, no words can 
express it. Melancholy, desolation, regret, 
cruelty, terror, and an everlasting misery 
were expressed in that sound. It was a 
howl, long-drawn and malignant, and there 
is no sound quite like it in all the world, 
the howl of a lonely wolf. 

It trailed through the blackness to the 
ears of a man, a keeper, who was also a 
Territorial, and who had traveled a little. 
He stopped dead as if he had been shot. 

“Great Heavens!” he gasped. 

Ten minutes later he entered the parlor 
of his cottage and reached down his mili- 
tary magazine rifle, slipping some .303 
cartridges into his pocket, and stepped back 
into the night. : 

Fangs sat on his haunches howling dis- 
mally for a pace. He was lonely. More 
especially he was hungry. Hence the 
fiendish sounds." Anon he departed with 
his peculiar, loose stride, and fell among 
things in the darkness—it was black as the 
Pit in that wood—and the fled all whither. 
At least they all fled save one, and that one 
stayed. It had to. Fangs had fallen upon 
it like a bolt, and the thing, which was a 
rabbit, departed this life swiftly. 
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ERE EY 


f " KUTTER 


Suggest to your parents 
this Christmas that they 
buy you a chest of 
Keen Kutter tools—a 
practical gift that 
will live all year round and 
will help you make your 
own repairs and fix things 
forthe home. You'll find 
daily use for a 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinet 


High finish, best quality 
steel, keen cutting edges, 
sharp points, perfect tem- 
per, straight-grained, easy- 
fitting handles, are some of 
the features of Keen Kutter 
tools. You need them. 


‘*The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’’ 

—E. C. SIMMONS. 

Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
SIMMONS « 
HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. 
St. Louis New York 


Toledo Minneapolis 
City Wichita 


Tool Cabinet N ke commana 
21 tools. Price $ 00 
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FREE To every reader of Boys’ Life Maga- 
zine we will send free a cardboard 
model of the Flexible Flyer, which shows 
how it steers; also a handsome colored de- 
scriptive booklet containing coasting scenes, 
etc. _Merely drop us a postal and say, “Send 
model and booklet.” ee > ge 


‘4. L. Allen & Co. 11028 ee 


Flexible 


lyer 


The ideal Christmas gift 
for boys and girls 


Nowadays they want more than a steering 
sled—they want the Flexible Flyer, whose 
grooved runners enable them to steer at full 
speed without skidding, dodge around ob- 
stacles, and out-distance all other sleds. 


The only sled with grooved runners 


It goes faster, steers truer, controls easier, 
and is safer than any other sled ever invent- 
ed. Its famous steering bar does away with 
dragging the feet, and the consequent wear 
and tear on boots and shoes; prevents wet 
feet, colds and doctor's bills. 


Outlasts three ordinary sleds 


Strongly constructed yet light enough to 
easily pull up hill. 

Seven sizes, carrying 1 child to 6 grown- 
ups. If your dealer can’t supply you send 
your order to us and give us hisname. We 
will ship—express prepaid east of the Mis- 
sissippi—upon receipt of price named below. 





No. 1, 38 in. long, $2.50 No.4, 52 in. long, $4.50 

No. 2,42 in. long, 3.00 No.5, 63in.long, 6.00 

No. 3, 47 in. long, 3.75 No. 6. 101 in. long, 12.00 
Flexible Flyer Racer, 56 in. long, $4.25 


Look for the spre ad-rogle 
trademark and insist on th . >) 
genuine. feLe LYER) 
“Unless it bears this trademark ~@ ae 


it isn’t a Flexible Flyer. 


























JACKSON—The Mushroom Man 


20 Years’ Experience Growing Mushrooms 
WILL SHOW ANY 
BOY OR GIRL 
How to Make Money 
Growing Mushrooms 
Webster Jones. aged 14 
years, Little Rock, Ark., 
says: “Any boy whois will- 







ing to follow directions can 
learn. Growing mushrooms 
is just the kind of work a 
boy likes, and I know I can 
make more money out of it 
than anything else.” 

Herbert Fickenworth, 12 
years old, Chicago. writes: 
“T am picking and selling 
mushrooms every day.”’ 

I will tell you how to grow mushrooms and 
send any boy or girl my book Free, giving par- 
ticulars how to start, etc. If you want to make 
money send for it tc-day. Address 


A. V. JACKSON, Falmouth Mashroom Cellars, Inc. 
1 55 Gifford Street, Falmouth, Mass. 




















Later, when the languid moon came out 
and washed the world in a tantalizing half- 
light, Fangs stole forthe He came to a 
field, a big field dotted with dark heaps, 
which might have been bushes if they had 
not caught his wind and huddled together 
like cattle, which they were. 

Fangs reconnoitred from the hedge. 
There were some green plover in the field; 
he could see their white breasts when they 
turned in the moonlight gleam like silver 
patches. There were also other splashes, 
white against the shadow of the hedge, 
which he knew to be the tails of rabbits. 
And a thing looking like a gigantic white 
moth flickered up and down as silently as 
a wraith. It was a barn owl. 

From time to time things rustled up the | 
hedge, fell over him, or almost did so, 
and rustled away again in a hurry. One 
of the things was a hedgehog. This he 
knew, because it pricked him most abomin- 
ably on the snout when he snapped at it 
with that peculiar viciousness of wolves 
when they are uneasy. The other things 
were probably brown rats, field-wolves, and 
others of the rodent tribe—the tribe that is 
accursed, 

What followed was nct on the program, 
I fancy. At least it was not on the 
program of the keeper, lying flat in the 
hedge fifty yards to leeward, hugging his | 
rifle fondly. 

Fangs danced out to the snorting, shov- | 
ing, crowding, wide-eyed cattle as if he 
were on springs, sailed round them once or 
twice seeking a spot where there was some- 
thing more profitable to take hold of than 
horns, and fell to work. And the lone call 
of-the green plover still broke over the 
field, and the owl continued to interview | 
the rats, and to snore, and squawk, just for | 
all the world as if nothing unusual were 
happening. And a hare limped out into the 
field, and, suddenly grasping the situation, | 
retired like a brown projectile. And for | 
the life of him the foresight of the keeper’s 
rifle would not come to attention upon the 
wolf’s body. 

To do them justice, considering that 
wolves were not part of their daily troubles, 
and never had been, those cattle fought 
proudly. But a hungry gray wolf is many 
kinds of an ugly, agile proposition. Once— 
twice—thrice he got home with his side- 
long chopping stroke. And each time he 
removed a clean piece out of some heaving 
flank as large as a child’s hand. 

Suddenly he cut off a young bull. Headed 
him from the herd, flew at his throat, and 
—a splash of flame; a short, coughing, but- 
ting report, and an odd sound which can 
only be written “phtt "—the sound of a 
bullet meeting flesh. 

The bull collapsed. Fangs stood for a 
moment staring at it, lay down, got up 
again, turned around, "regarding the hedge 
where the shot had come from in an odd, 
surprised sort of way, lay down again, 
sighed, and was still. He never rose after 
that. He had obtained his freedom—from 
life and for ever. 

And in the silence that followed could be 
heard a subdued cough, and the metallic 
snick, draw back, and snap such as is made 
by ejecting an empty cartridge-case and 
closing the breech of a military magazine 
rifle. 

“TI reckon,” said the keeper, “that I’ve 
got a bull’s-eye this time.” 

He had, but not quite the kind that ne 
meant, for he had shot the young br"! clean 
through the head as well as ‘he wolf. 
Funny toys, modern rifles. 














the boy scout’s 
mother— 


Ask her and see. 


QMART STYLES 


goes a step further than any of 
the other few magazines that 
present fashions authoritatively 
—it individualizes fashions. 


It helps the reader select from 
among the bewildering maze of 
fashions just the gown, the suit, 
the wrap, the hat that becomes 
her. best, that sets off her indi- 
viduality. 


May we furnish you this service? 
The price of SMART STYLES 
is $2.50 per year; but we will 
send it to you for a six months’ 
“acquaintance = making” period, 
for one dollar. 

Cut off the coupon and mail it 
to us with a dollar bill at our 
risk for 6 great issues of SMART 
STYLES, “the magazine of 
individuality.” 


The JNO. J. MITCHELL C0. 


41 West 25th St., N. Y. C. 


The Jno. J. Mitchell Co. 
41 West 25th St., N. Y. C. 

For the enclosed $1.00 please enter 
my subscription for the next six months 


to SMART STYLES. 








(END. ) 
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Every Boy’s Library the Biggest Event 
Ever in the World of the Boy 





BOOKS IN IT TO SUIT EVERY BOY. 
All the books chosen for EVERY BOY’S 
LIBRARY are the kind you read so enthusi- 
astically. You like good “ Wild West” stories, 
then just look at the titles: ‘“‘ Crooked Trails,” 
“ Cattle Ranch to College,” “ The Horsemen of 
the Plains,” “ The Ranch on the Oxhide ” and 
“Wells Brothers: The Young Cattle Kings.” 


Most boys are very fond of stories of the sea; 
what a treat for all such are ““ A Midshipman in 
the Pacific” and “ The Cruise of the Cachelot.” 


For the boys who like heart throbbing narra- 
tives of pirates, there are “ Jim Davis,” “Treas- 
ure Island ” and “* Buccaneers and Pirates of Our 
Coast.” 


The lovers of adventure tales will be entirely 
satisfied with the stories of ““ Tom Paulding ” and 
his search for buried treasure, and with “ Redney 
McGaw ”’ and his thrilling, humorous experiences 
traveling with a circus; while the boys who like to 
read about the heroes of war will not be disap- 
pointed in “Three Years Behind the Guns,” 
“'Tecumseh’s Young Braves,” “* Yankee Ships 
and Yankee Sailors” and “ Tom Strong, Wash- 


ington’s Scout.” 


All boys love a winner, the boy who makes 
good—“ Jeb Hutton” and “ Tommy Reming- 
ton ” were just such boys, and the stories of their 
victories after battle have in them all the thrill 
of big adventure. 


For many a boy, the best of all will be “ Col- 
lege Years,” “‘ The Jester of St. Timothy’s,” 
““ Baby Elton, Quarter-back,” and “ Pitching in 
a Pinch.” 

CHRISTMAS IS COMING 

and one of the things you like best as a gift is a 
good book. Just take this list to your father and 
mother and tell them the books you would like for 
a Christmas gift. They are sure to do the rest 
when they know that EVERY BOY’S 
LIBRARY has been selected and approved by 
noted librarians and is published under the auspices 
of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The price of these books is 50 cents a volume. 
If sent by mail, 10 cents additional. 


FOR SALE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD. 
If there is no book store in your town, order 


through the Book Department, Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY—BOY SCOUT EDITION 
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whole-wheat-berry. 


“Be Prepared’’ 


Boys who are camping find the woods, lakes 
and streams full of emergencies when quick 
thinking saves the day. So, later on, when 
they tackle LIFE they will find the same 
need for swift, sure thought and ready action. 


Right living, which is largely right eating, is 
the best kind of preparedness 


Shredded Wheat 


is Nature’s food for growing boys. 
and brain because it contains all the goodness of the 
Handy for campers-out. 
little. Heat over the camp-fire to make crisp. Then 
serve with milk or berries. 


Builds muscle 
Weighs 


Sugar to suit the taste. 


Never Camp Without Shredded Wheat 
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The Shredded Wheat Co. 


Niagara Falls, N Y. 

















Brass Band Bargains ! 


40% saving—and the satisfaction of deal- 
ing with the biggest house in the busi- 
ness. American Professional Cornets and Band 
Instruments that out-tone and out-sell all others, 
at prices much less than other high-grade makes, 
Free catalog, Band Herald, easy terms, Every 


inducement. Amateurs should use Professional 


Instruments. 


LYON & HEALY, 31-41 E. Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World’s Largest Music House (192) 





Be the first boy {n your town to ride a DIAMOND 


Safety ( ) Tread Bicycle Tire—the kind that ‘‘Won't 

Sip Went Gide Skid—It Grips." Bs 
Write to-day for Diamond Bicycle Tire Book—FREE. 

Vddress Diam ond Bicycle Tires, Akron, Ohio 











- Boyg—this book—our brand new 
catalog—te’ e mine of Selectrical knowl- 
edge, 128 pages full of cuts, com 

iption and prices of the latest elec= 
— apparatus for 


» Bells, 
“Plootne. Raiiways, snd, pare 
me Ra Ss ° 
T and v nt * o. 
catalog with valuable coupon 
for 6c in stamps. (No postals answered.) 
Voltamp‘Electric Mfg. Co. 
Boyle Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 








W. A. Bode, 





Tropic Smugglers 


(Continued from page 11.) 


bird-like tone. Then he listened. We 
heard nothing but the surf booming out- 
side. We walked some distance farther, 
and again he blew his whistle; then lis- 
tened for some minutes more. We traveled 
again—half a mile. Again a blast from the 
shrill whistle. There was no reply. 

“Queer,” said Joseph DeLong; “they 
must be asleep.” 

We continued onward, keeping near the 
inner shore of the island. Several repeti- 
tions of the whistle still brought no reply. 

The Revenue Officer was becoming angry. 
He turned to me. 

“Go to the outside,” he said; “keep 
under cover of the trees, and watch the 
schooner coming in.” 

He started off on a run toward the north, 
leaving me alone. 

I could hear his whistle at intervals as 
I made my way westward, across toward 
the outside of the island; its tone was 
growing harsh under his angered blowing. 

When I came to the Gulf side I found 
the smugglers’ schooner very much closer, 
coming in under a fair and strong wind. 
I leaned against a palm and watched her 
gallop toward land. 

It was a long, long time, or so it seemed, 
until I heard a step behind me, and turned 
to see Joseph DeLong. There was some- 
thing beside anger in his face now—it was 
consternation. 

“They’re not here!” he said, and his 
voice was hoarse. 

He took one look at the vessel coming 
in, and then turned to me again. 

“They didn’t get my letter!” he de- 
clared; “nothing else explains it.” 

He seemed to appeal to me, and my heart 
was in my shoes in sympathy. 

“Ts that Fort Ogden postmaster hon- 
est?” he asked, and his wild eyes showed 
the perturbation in his mind. 

Then all at once something flashed in 
my memory. 

“Tt’s Tom Wasson!” I cried. 

“Who’s Tom Wasson?” he demanded. 

“The postmaster’s clerk—that was his 
coat in the boat!” ; 

Then I told him how the sight of the 
coat had affected me that night we found 
the paper in the pocket. It was my in- 
stinctive recognition of it—I’d seen it so 
often on his back in town. 

“ Ah, yes, that’s it!” he broke in, and he 
struck his head in conviction. “ He’s their 
shore watch. Queer I didn’t spot him at 
the store—but he must have kept out of 
my way. He filched out my letter!” 

For several silent minutes he gazed at 
the oncoming schooner, bearing the smug- 
glers it was his duty to catch. I looked 
first at the schooner and then at him, and 
then at the schooner again. She was head- 
ing straight inshore. 

(Concluded in January Boys’ Lire.) 


Events in Other Decembers 
2—Monroe Doctrine declared, 1823. 

. 14—South Pole discovered, 1911. 

. 14—Washington died, 1799, 

, “a destroyed in Boston Harbor, 

. 22—Mayflower pilgrims landed at 

Plymoutl Rock, 1620. 

. 25—Christ born. 

. 16-25—Battle of Trenton, N. J., 1776. 

. 283—Woodrow Wilson born, 1856. 
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It. gives us great pleasure to inform 
you that the following arrangement has 
been completed with the BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA: 

Te every member of the Health and Happiness League 
whe joins the Boy Scouts of America we will give 


(1) Acopy of the Handbook for Boy 
Scouts. 


(2) A Service Badge after one year's 
satisfactory mesbership. 

(3) A year’s subscription to “Boys’ Life,” 
when he becomes a First-class Scout. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR BOY SCOUTS 
contains 400 pages. It explains what Boy 
Scouts do. It describes scoutcraft, wood- 
craft, camping, how to gain heaith and 
endurance, outdoor and indoor games, 
and tells all about scout badges and uni 
forms, The book has 100 illustrations 
lt is the best book for boys ever 
lished. ALL OTHER BOY SCOUTS 
MUST PAY 30 CENTS FOR » : 
BOOK, including postage, but we _ will 
give it FREE TO EVERY MEMBER 

. * HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 

> WHO JOINS THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

THE SERVICE BADGE will be a 
special badge, which can be obtained only 
by Boy Scouts who are members of the 
Health and Happiness League. To obtain 
this badge, the Scout must secure 

(a) A certificate from his parents 
that he has helped at home as required 
by his Health and Happiness League 
pledge and put into practice the scout 
laws requiring a “ good turn daily.” 

(b) A certificate from the Scout 

Master showing that he has been reg- 

ular in his attendance at the troop 

meetings and has carried out the Scout 

Programme in a manner satisfactory 

to the Scout Master 

(c) A certificate from his school 
teacher or employer that he has faith- 
fully applied himself to his’ studies or 
duties and put into practice the prin- 
ciples of the scout oath and law. 





The Programme of the Boy Scouts of 
America fits in so ze with the purposes 
of the Health and Happiness League, and yt 
offers such splendid opportunities tor Abi ath ee 
boys, that the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company would like to have ail its 
Health and Happiness League boys, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen, 
become Scouts 

Any boy, twelve years of age or over, 
may apply for membership to a Scout 
Master in his home town, or by writing 
to the Scout ¢ ommiussioner, in case he 
lives in a large city. or to the National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
—— 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


“ty 








" If your boy has not yet joined the Health and Happiness League, have him fill out tke attached blank, and HAND IT TO THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE AGENT IN YOUR CITY, who will send it to the Home Office 





I desire to be enrolled in 


The Gealth and Gapyiness League of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company oe 
And PLEDGE: That I will do all in my power to help the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to improve the health of its policy- 
holders. That I will do all in my power to preserve my own bodily health and add to the happiness of others. 3 " 
And I PROMISE: FIRST—I will wash mv hands and face before each meal, and my mouth and teeth each morning and evening. 
SECOND—As spitting is unclean and helps to spread consumption and other dangerous diseases, I will not spit upon the public sree 
nor in public places) THIRD—I will not use a public drinking cup, I will use paper ones, or carry my Own Cup. oh bt me Bate 
destroy every house-fly I possibly can. FIFTH—I will never throw rubbish in the streets, as dirty streets make sick peonle. EIGHTH. 
will do something to help my mother every day. SEVENTH—I will try to do at least one kind act to some one every day. x — 
I will permit no rude or offensive word to pass my mouth, even when provoked. 


Street Address......... / Policy No 


Agent’s 
signature 











e M an Age igned : 
i i i . The 
Wh y boy is a Health ana Happiness League member, let him find the Scout Master in your town and enroll as a Boy Scout 1 
Scout Sasicr will give him a certificate, which he is to hand to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Agent in your city, who will furnish him’ 
with a Boy Scout Handbook FREE . 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW: YORE 


en ee 











